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The  Arboretum  in  the  Fall 

B.  O.  Mulligan 


AS  WE  indicated  in  our  summer  report  the 
greatest  problem  with  which  we  have 
had  to  cope  this  season  has  been  the  constant 
and  dense  growth  of  weeds  due  to  the  abnor- 
mally heavy  rainfall  throughout  almost  the 
whole  season.  The  months  of  August  and 
September  unfortunately  brought  little  or  no 
improvement  in  this  respect;  August,  with  a 
rainfall  of  twice  the  normal  (1.44  instead  of 
0.70  inches),  accompanied  by  an  exceptional 
deficiency  of  sunshine  (21%  instead  of  a 
normal  59%),  was  followed  by  3.07  inches 
of  rain  in  September  (normal  1.77  inches), 
although  of  this  1.41  inches  fell  on  one  day, 
the  26th,  and  the  first  half  of  the  month  was 
almost  dry. 

The  removal  and  clearance  of  this  weed 
crop  has  consequently  occupied  most  of  the 
time  and  energies  of  the  staff,  especially  from 
the  beds  along  Azalea  Way,  on  the  slopes 
around  Rhododendron  Glen,  in  the  plantings 
of  Japanese  Quinces  opposite  the  end  of  Miller 
Street,  and  in  the  lower  area  northwest  of 
this,  between  the  Boulevard  and  Union  Bay. 

Most  of  the  planted  beds,  after  cleaning, 
have  been  mulched  with  sawdust,  following 
our  previous  practice,  greatly  improving  their 
appearance  as  well  as  restricting  and  delaying 
later  weed  growth.  The  planting  of  Lap- 
ponicum  and  Triflorum  Rhododendrons  on  the 
south  bank  of  the  Glen  had  to  be  entirely 
lifted  to  remove  the  roots  of  horsetail  which 


had  penetrated  throughout  the  bed  and  grown 
up  amongst  the  plants,  although  prior  to  the 
breaking  up  of  this  ground  last  winter  no 
horsetail  had  been  seen  on  this  bank.  The 
large  bed  of  junipers  near  the  crabapples  in 
the  Montlake  section  was  thoroughly  cleaned 
of  “morning-glory”  ( Convolvulus ),  both  stems 
and  roots  as  far  as  possible,  and  the  bank 
between  the  Boulevard  and  Pinetum,  south  of 
the  bridge,  also  cleared  of  brambles  and  other 
untidy  native  growth. 

The  tractor  has,  as  usual,  been  very  fully 
occupied,  not  only  in  the  regular  grass  and 
hay  mowing,  and  in  raking  the  hay,  but  also 
in  preparing  ground  for  sowing  grass  seed,  in 
discing  and  tearing  up  the  growth  of  young 
brambles  on  the  old  city  dump  site,  and  sub- 
sequently in  again  ploughing  and  afterwards 
cultivating  this  section — a particularly  tough 
job  due  to  the  stones,  metal,  slabs  of  con- 
crete and  other  obstacles  buried  in  the  ground. 
It  is,  however,  essential  that  this  area  should 
be  worked  as  much  as  possible  in  order  to 
have  it,  or  at  least  parts  of  it,  available  for 
planting  at  the  earliest  possible  date.  Sawdust 
has  been  stockpiled  here  through  the  summer, 
and  will  be  spread  over  and  worked  into  this 
humus-deficient  land.  Compost  heaps  have 
also  been  in  formation  during  the  same  period, 
and  will  be  invaluable  at  planting  time. 

Most  of  the  areas  sown  to  grass  during  the 
fall  are  beside  the  Upper  Road;  on  its  west 
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side,  towards  the  south  end,  around  the  group 
of  young  plane  trees  in  the  space  allotted  to 
the  holly  collection;  on  the  east  side  facing 
the  last,  where  some  of  the  Hamamelis  family 
are  already  planted,  and  north  of  the  Glen 
over  the  large  area  to  be  devoted  to  the  Le- 
guminosae  (Pea)  family.  Across  the  road, 
opposite  the  Cistus  group,  we  have  sown  a 
grass  path  through  the  young  planting  of  tree 
peonies,  to  make  access  easier  to  it  either  from 
above  or  below. 

The  one  area  sown  elsewhere  is  the  filled 
site  of  the  old  canal  bed  at  Montlake,  which 
required  considerable  work  beforehand  in  rak- 
ing and  levelling,  and  was  subsequently  not 
improved  by  the  passage  of  many  football 
fans  across  it  on  their  way  to  and  from  the 
stadium  on  several  occasions.  We  shall  prob- 
ably have  to  await  the  spring  before  knowing 
the  result  of  our  labor  there. 

One  man  has  been  constantly  employed  in 
the  nursery,  in  removing  the  worst  weeds, 
especially  “morning-glory”  and  horsetail,  in 
laying  a drain  across  the  slope  to  carry  off 
surplus  water,  and  in  mulching  the  rows  of 
young  plants,  to  which  a considerable  number 
was  added  during  September  and  October.  An 
invoice  has  also  been  made  of  existing  stocks, 
including  rhododendrons. 

Larger  drainage  operations  have  had  to  be 
undertaken  in  a very  wet  triangular  piece  of 
ground  between  Azalea  Way  and  the  Garrett 
Memorial  planting  to  the  east.  Old  drains, 
insufficient  for  the  work,  have  been  opened  up 
and  new  trenches  cut  in  which  tile  drains  will 
be  laid  and  covered  with  crushed  rock,  a 
process  which  it  is  hoped  will  eventually  im- 
prove the  area  enough  to  make  planting  with 
azaleas  and  rhododendrons  possible. 

On  the  other  side  of  Azalea  Way,  slightly 
to  the  north,  an  elongated  piece  of  ground  has 
been  ploughed  with  a view  to  eventually 
planting  it  with  azaleas,  but  although  the  soil 
is  evidently  rich  in  humus  it  is  also  clear  that 


Tree  of  native  dogwood  (Cornus  Nuttallii ) in 
flower  September  30,  1948  at  head  of  Rhodo- 
dendron Glen.  Western  hemlock  (Tsuga  hetero- 
pbylla)  behind  dogwood  and  Thuja  plicata  to  right. 


horsetail  is  again  going  to  be  a major  prob- 
lem before  we  can  plant  in  safety.  The  site 
is  conspicuous  from  the  Boulevard  and  should 
be  planted  for  effect  from  a distance,  both  for 
spring  and  fall  color. 

Plantings 

These  have  so  far  been  few  this  fall  but 
preparations  are  being  made  to  steadily  in- 
crease them.  A collection  of  eleven  varieties 
of  Colchicum  hybrids  was  planted  at  the  up- 
per, eastern  end  of  Woodland  Garden  in  Au- 
gust, some  of  which  flowered  during  Septem- 
ber. The  number  of  lilies  on  the  banks  fac- 
ing the  head  of  Rhododendron  Glen  has  been 
considerably  increased,  both  in  variety  and 
kind,  including  now  L.  auratum,  L.  Henryi, 
L.  Willmottiae,  L.  umbellatum  var.  erectum, 
L.  philippinense  var.  jormosanum,  and  the 
hybrids  L.  prince ps  and  L.  Maxwill. 

A dozen  tree  peonies  have  been  added  to 
the  collection,  including  the  yellow-flowered 
species  P.  lutea ; examples  of  the  Southern 
Balsam  Fir  (Abies  Fraseri),  and  the  Black 
Spruce  (Picea  mariana) , placed  amongst  their 
respective  groups,  and  for  color  in  the  fall 
several  plants  of  the  sour-wood  or  sorrel-tree 
( Oxydendrum  arboreum ) close  to  the  picnic 
tables  and  Upper  Road  at  the  northern  end 
of  the  Arboretum,  with  the  Shining  Sumach 
(Rhus  copallina)  around  them. 

Plans 

Mr.  Hansen  has  now  completed  the  planting 
plan  of  the  area  immediately  north  and  west  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Boulevard,  where  camellias, 
hydrangeas,  scarlet  oaks,  and  during  the  sum- 
mer months  fuchsias  are  the  chief  features, 
with  rhododendrons  on  the  bank  in  the  rear. 

He  has  also  drawn  up  a plan  of  the  area  at 
the  north  end  of  the  Arboretum  surrounding 
the  head  of  the  lagoon,  and  the  road  ap- 
proaching the  entrance  to  Broadmoor,  a sec- 
tion which  we  expect  to  improve  consider- 
ably during  the  winter  by  removal  of  many 
of  the  alder  and  willow  trees  and  other  vege- 
tation on  the  banks,  for  which  purpose  many 
residents  of  Broadmoor  have  contributed  to  a 
substantial  fund. 

In  addition,  more  work  has  been  done  on 
the  plan  of  the  Leguminosae  area  on  the  east 
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side  of  the  Upper  Road,  so  that  planting  can 
be  continued  whenever  weather  and  labor 
priorities  permit.  Lately  his  attention  has 
chiefly  been  given  to  the  design  of  a new 
camellia  garden  beside  this  road,  on  the  south 
side  of  Rhododendron  Glen,  to  provide  an  out- 
let for  the  many  young  specimens  now  await- 
ing planting  in  the  lath-house,  as  well  as 
others  too  overcrowded  in  earlier  plantings. 

Visits  and  Talks 

The  Director  attended  the  50th  annual  con- 
vention of  the  American  Institute  of  Park 
Executives,  in  conjunction  with  that  of  the 
American  Association  of  Botanic  Gardens  and 
Arboretums,  held  in  Boston  from  October  2nd 
to  6th,  1948.  The  opportunity  was  taken  at 
the  same  time  to  visit  a number  of  other  ar- 
boreta and  botanic  gardens,  including  en  route, 
the  Morton  Arboretum  of  800  acres  near  Chi- 
cago; the  world-famous  Arnold  Arboretum  at 
Jamaica  Plain,  near  Boston;  the  Hunnewell 
Arboretum,  Wellesley,  Massachusetts;  Morris 
Arboretum  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Swarthmore  College  Horticultural  Founda- 
tion, Barnes  Arboretum  and  Tyler  Arboretum, 
all  near  Philadelphia;  the  400-acre  National 
Arboretum  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  the 
Plant  Introduction  Station  of  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Glenn  Dale,  Mary- 
land; finally,  the  old-established  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden  at  St.  Louis,  and  the  more 
recent  very  large  (1600  acres)  arboretum  at 
Gray  Summit,  about  32  miles  west  of  the  city, 
belonging  to  this  Garden. 

It  is  hoped  that  one  result  of  these  visits 
will  be  the  establishment  of  considerably 
closer  relations  between  our  several  institu- 
tions, as  well  as  the  increased  knowledge  of 
what  plants  are  grown  or  can  probably  be 
grown  in  different  areas,  and  where  they  may 
be  obtained,  besides  details  of  organization, 
administration,  buildings,  equipment,  labeling 
methods,  publications,  and  similar  pertinent 
facts  of  mutual  interest. 

At  home,  Mr.-  Hansen  spoke  to  the  newly 
reorganized  Phyllis  Ballard  Unit  No.  12  on 
October  26th,  whilst  on  the  same  date  the 
Director  took  members  of  Arboretum  Unit 
No.  15  on  a tour  of  the  more  interesting  fall 
features  in  the  Arboretum.  In  September 


the  Director  gave  a talk  on  Ericaceous  plants 
at  the  regular  monthly  meeting  of  the  local 
branch  of  the  American  Rock  Garden  Society, 
and  in  October  showed  a collection  of  colored 
slides  of  rhododendrons  flowering  this  year  in 
the  Arboretum  to  a Seattle  meeting  of  the 
American  Rhododendron  Society. . In  the  same 
month  these  and  other  Kodachrome  slides 
made  in  the  Arboretum  were  exhibited  to 
about  forty  members  of  the  Tacoma  (Wash.) 
Garden  Club.  They  were  also  shown  in  Boston 
at  a dinner  meeting  of  the  A.  A.  B.  G.  A. 

Acquisitions 

(a)  Plants:  Some  of  the  more  interesting 
and  unusual  include  the  hybrid  Buddleja  Lew- 
isiana  (B.  asiatica  x B.  [Nicodemia]  madagas- 
carensis)  from  the  New  York  Botanical  Gar- 
den; fourteen  further  new  varieties  of  hybrid 
azaleas  from  the  U.  S.  Plant  Introduction  Sta- 
tion at  Beltsville,  Maryland,  raised  by  Mr. 
B.  Y.  Morrison;  six  plants  of  the  Foxtail  Pine 
(Pinus  Baljouriana)  from  the  Pacific  North- 
west Forest  Experiment  Station  at  Carson, 
Washington;  seedlings  of  Rhododendron  sino- 
grande  and  R.  Edgeworthii  from  Mr.  Lester 
Brandt  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  of  the  Cot- 
ton Gum  ( Nyssa  aquatica ) from  southern  Mis- 
souri, sent  us  by  Mr.  Fred  Meyer,  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  St.  Louis;  plants  of  the 
recently  selected  Ceanothus  hybrids,  “Moun- 
tain Haze”  and  “Sierra  Blue,”  from  Dr.  V.  T. 
Stoutemeyer,  of  the  University  of  California, 
Los  Angeles;  a collection  of  five  kinds  of 
ferns  for  Woodland  Garden  from  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.  A.  Fisher  of  Seattle;  and  plants  of 
nineteen  varieties  of  Japanese  tree  peonies, 
bought  to  add  to  the  growing  collection. 

(b)  Seeds:  Through  the  courtesy  of  the 
New  York  Botanical  Garden  we  have  contin- 
ued to  receive  a varied  selection  of  seeds  col- 
lected by  Capt.  Kingdon  Ward  in  Manipur, 
between  Assam  and  Burma.  From  the  Na- 
tional Botanic  Garden,  Kirstenbosch,  South 
Africa,  came  seeds  of  five  species  of  native 
heathers,  as  well  as  of  other  South  African 
plants  which  may  grow  outdoors  here.  Euca- 
lyptus seeds  have  been  received  from  both 
Australia  (five  species)  and  Tasmania  (three 
species),  some  of  which  have  already  germi- 

(Continued  on  Page  33) 
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The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew 

W.  Dallimore* 


History 

THE  village  of  Kew  has  been  renowned  for 
its  horticultural  and  botanical  activities 
for  a very  long  period  and  the  botanic  garden 
has  existed  under  the  system  of  management 
as  at  present  understood  for  upwards  of  a 
century.  But  long  before  that  time  a botanic 
garden  at  Kew  formed  part  of  the  establish- 
ment of  the  reigning  monarch.  Even  earlier 
than  that,  part  of  the  site  of  the  present  es- 
tablishment was  occupied  by  a famous  gar- 
den, as  we  are  reminded  by  entries  by  John 
Evelyn  in  his  famous  “ Diary.”  Writing  in 
August,  1678,  he  describes  a visit  to  Sir  Henry 
Capel’s  garden  at  Kew  and  records  that  “Sir 
Henry  had  the  choicest  fruit  of  any  in  Eng- 
land,” and  again  on  February  24,  1688, 
writing  about  the  same  garden,  how  he  saw 
“two  greenhouses  there  used  for  oranges  and 
myrtles.”  Looking  still  further  back,  Wil- 
liam Turner,  author  of  one  of  the  earliest 
Herbals,  who  became  known  as  “the  Father 
of  English  Botany,”  lived  in  Kew.  He  died 
in  1568  but  unfortunately  the  position  of  his 
garden  is  not  known.  It  will  thus  be  noted 
that  Kew  has  for  a very  long  time  been  a 
center  of  plant  study. 

After  the  death  of  Sir  Henry  Capel  the 
garden  attached  to  Kew  House— which  stood 
immediately  to  the  south  of  the  present  Kew 
Palace — passed  through  various  vicissitudes 
and  had  deteriorated  very  considerably,  when, 
in  1730,  the  house  was  leased  to  Frederick, 
Prince  of  Wales,  son  of  George  II.  He  was 
interested  in  horticulture,  and  under  his  di- 
rection the  garden  soon  regained  its  former 
renown  and  became  one  of  the  best  appointed 
gardens  in  the  country.  He  died  in  1751  but 
his  widow,  Princess  Augusta  of  Saxe-Gotha, 
continued  his  good  work  and  went  further. 
She  was  interested  in  the  scientific  side  of 
plant  life  and  established  a botanical  garden 
on  a few  acres  of  the  demesne  in  the  vicinity 

•Mr.  W.  Dallimore,  I.S.O.,  V.M.H.,  was  formerly 
Keeper  of  the  Museums,  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  and  Hon.  Curator,  National  Pinetum,  Bedge- 
bury,  Kent. 


of  the  present  main  entrance  to  the  Gardens 
from  Kew  Green.  A few  of  the  trees  planted 
during  those  early  days  still  remain.  Her 
botanical  garden  was  started  in  1760  and  the 
Princess  had  for  her  botanical  advisor  the 
Earl  of  Bute,  with  William  Aiton  as  curator. 
At  that  time  the  practice  obtained  of  decorat- 
ing gardens  and  grounds  with  temples  com- 
memorating various  mythological  deities  and 
other  structures,  and  Princess  Augusta  engaged 
an  eminent  architect,  Sir  William  Cham- 
bers, to  decorate  her  grounds  with  such  build- 
ings. The  finest  of  all,  a Temple  to  the  Sun, 
was  destroyed  in  a gale  in  1916,  but  several 
still  remain,  the  most  conspicuous  being  a 
pagoda  which  was  completed  in  1762.  Its 
total  height  is  163  feet  and  it  can  be  seen  over 
a wide  area.  I mention  this  as  it  is  the  object 
of  many  questions. 

On  the  death  of  Princess  Augusta,  King 
George  III,  with  the  help  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks, 
who  acted  as  his  honorary  director,  and  the 
curator,  William  Aiton,  added  very  consid- 
erably to  the  collections  of  plants  grown  in 
the  Botanic  Garden,  while  various  adjust- 
ments were  made  to  bring  the  grounds  of  Kew 
House  into  union  with  the  Royal  Gardens  of 
Kew  and  Richmond.  It  was  during  this  pe- 
riod that  the  practice  began  of  sending  men 
to  far-away  countries  to  collect  living  plants 
and  seeds  to  add  to  the  collections,  and  dried 
specimens  for  the  herbarium  that  was  being 
formed  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  This  was  con- 
tinued until  the  death  of  George  III  in  1820, 
though  for  several  years  Sir  Joseph  Banks 
had  to  act  on  his  own  initiative. 

From  1820  for  two  decades  the  botanic 
garden  went  through  a period  of  deterioration 
as  the  scientific  study  of  plant  life  did  not 
appeal  to  either  of  the  succeeding  monarchs, 
George  IV  or  William  IV,  and  their  advisors 
seemed  to  consider  the  money  required  from 
the  privy  purse  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
botanic  garden  to  be  wasteful.  But  it  was 
not  until  Queen  Victoria  succeeded  to  the 
throne  in  1837  that  matters  were  brought  to 
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a head.  In  1838  a Committee  of  Inquiry  was 
appointed  to  consider  the  management  of  the 
place  and  to  advise  whether  it  should  be  con- 
tinued as  a botanic  garden  or  not.  By  then 
the  botanic  garden  had  increased  in  area  to 
fifteen  acres,  and  it  included  several  glass 
houses. 

Eventually,  in  1840,  it  was  decided  that 
the  botanic  garden  should  be  retained  but 
under  entirely  new  management,  and  instead 
of  being  more  or  less  a private  concern  fi- 
nanced by  the  reigning  monarch  from  his  or 
her  privy  purse,  should  become  a public  in- 
stitution financed  by  an  annual  grant  from 
H.  M.  Treasury.  At  the  same  time  a great 
deal  more  land  was  made  available  from  the 
Royal  property  in  Kew  and  Richmond  and 
from  the  fusion  of  land  attached  to  various 
houses;  thus  the  plural,  Royal  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, came  into  use.  To  maintain  certain 
rights  over  the  property  a few  persons  of  royal 
lineage  enjoy  certain  concessions.  One  is  that 
they  may  ride  on  horseback  or  in  a carriage 
through  the  Gardens.  Further,  the  Gardens 
must  be  closed  to  the  public  one  day  each 
year.  The  chosen  day  is  Christmas  Day. 

In  March,  1841,  Dr.  (afterwards  Sir  Wil- 
liam) Hooker  was  appointed  director  of  the 
Gardens  under  the  new  regime.  In  order  that 
there  should  be  ample  space  for  development 
a considerable  area  of  garden  and  farm  land 
was  placed  under  his  control  and  the  present 
area  of  approximately  288  acres  became  avail- 
able. 

He  was  a very  competent  person  and  im- 
mediately set  about  planning  to  build  up 
what  was  destined  to  become  one  of  the  most 
famous  gardens  in  the  world;  so  well  were 
his  plans  laid  that  it  was  not  found  necessary 
by  subsequent  directors  to  make  any  really 
fundamental  changes  to  bring  the  place  into 
line  with  modern  requirements.  Many  minor 
changes  have  been  necessary  but  the  under- 
lying principles  are  those  of  Sir  William 
Hooker. 

Present  Day  Management 

The  institution  is  divided  into  three  prin- 
cipal departments,  each  one  under  a separate 
head  with  the  director  (at  present  Sir  Ed- 
ward Salisbury,  F.  R.  S.)  and  his  assistant, 


who  act  as  administrators  under  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  and  Fisheries,  in  full  control. 
The  three  departments  are:  the  Herbarium 
and  Library,  with  a keeper  as  its  head;  the 
Museums  of  Economic  Botany,  and  Picture 
Gallery,  also  with  a keeper  as  head;  and  the 
Gardens,  with  the  collections  of  living  plants 
and  business  office  under  the  control  of  a 
curator. 

The  Herbarium  is  staffed  by  botanists  who 
must  be  conversant  with  the  systematic  ar- 
rangement of  plants  of  the  world.  They  pre- 
pare floras  of  various  countries,  name  and 
describe  new  species  of  plants,  and  advise 
generally  on  botanical  questions.  They  have 
under  their  charge  some  5,000,000  dried  speci- 
mens of  plants  and  a very  comprehensive 
library  of  botanical  and  horticultural  books. 

The  Museums  are  staffed  by  economic  bot- 
anists who  must  acquire  a knowledge  of  the 
products  of  plant  life  throughout  the  world, 
markets,  etc.  They  have  also  to  advise  about 
the  transfer  of  particular  crops  from  one  part 
of  the  world  to  another.  Sir  William  Hooker, 
as  one  of  his  earliest  duties,  established  Mu- 
seums of  Economic  Botany  at  Kew  which  are 
regarded  as  the  pioneers  of  this  branch  of 
botanical  science. 

The  curator  of  the  Gardens  is  assisted  by 
two  principal  assistant  curators  and  three  as- 
sistant curators.  One  of  the  principal  ones 
must  be  available  to  act  in  the  absence  of  the 
curator.  Between  them  they  have  control  of 
at  least  25,000  species  of  plants  received  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  assistant  curators  actuafly  look  after 
the  cultural  work  of  the  place  and  the  work 
of  the  men,  the  curator  being  confined  very 
largely  to  his  office.  The  plant  collections  are 
divided  up  as  follows:  Those  requiring  warm 
or  tropical  house  cultivation  are  grown  in  a 
series  of  glass  houses,  some  of  which  are  set 
apart  for  definite  groups  such  as  palms,  ferns, 
orchids,  succulents,  water  lilies,  insectivorous 
plants,  and  plants  of  economic  value.  The 
largest  is  that  reserved  chiefly  for  palms  and 
cycads.  It  is  66  feet  high  in  the  center,  and 
six  miles  of  hot-water  pipes  are  required  to 
maintain  the  necessary  temperature.  These 
(Continued  on  Page  30) 
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History  of  the  Camellia  on  the  Pacific  Coast 

A.  E.  Morrison* 


THE  attractiveness  of  our  gardens,  parks 
street  and  roadside  plantings  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  wide  selection  of  trees, 
shrubs  and  flowers  which  were  first  introduced 
into  our  arboretums,  nurseries  and  gardens  by 
members  of  exploring  parties.  Even  the  hard- 
boiled  sea  captains  of  the  early-day  sailing 
vessels  took  a keen  interest  in  the  transport- 
ing of  exotic  plants  from  foreign  shores. 

The  camellia,  described  by  James  Petiver, 
an  English  apothecary  in  his  “Gazophyla- 
cium”  published  in  1702,  was  among  the 
plants  so  introduced  into  Europe.  Interest  in 
this  plant  did  not  develop  to  any  extent  until 
after  1792  when  a number  of  the  double  va- 
rieties became  known.  By  1820  it  had  become 
a garden  favorite  throughout  Europe  and  also 
in  the  United  States  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
New  York  and  Philadelphia  where  a number 
of  outstanding  varieties  were  developed,  many 
of  which  were  sent  to  Europe  where  they  were 
introduced.  Several  nurseries  in  these  cities 
featured  camellias  and  listed  a number  of  va- 
rieties in  their  catalogues.  Among  these  was 
Warren’s  Floral  Saloon  in  Boston  and  War- 
ren’s Garden  and  Nurseries,  Nonantum  Vale, 
Brighton,  near  Boston.  His  catalogue  of  1845 
lists  eighty-seven  named  varieties  with  men- 
tion being  made  of  a number  of  unnamed 
seedlings.  Mr.  James  L.  L.  F.  Warren,  the 
proprietor,  became  interested  in  two  seedlings, 
“Mrs.  Abby  Wilder”  and  “Wilderi,”  devel- 
oped by  Mr.  Marshall  P.  Wilder,  President  ol 
the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society. 
These  were  purchased  by  him  in  1847  for 
$500.00  each  and,  disposing  of  his  nursery, 
he  took  them  to  Europe. 

This  was  the  period  during  which  a steady 
movement  of  pioneers  to  the  Pacific  West 
Coast  was  taking  place,  and  with  the  discovery 
of  gold  near  Sacramento  in  January  of  1848, 
attention  of  the  world  became  focused  on 
California.  Not  all  of  the  persons  who  joined 

*Mr.  A.  E.  Morrison,  director  of  the  American 
Camellia  Society,  is  Agricultural  Commissioner  of 
the  Sacramento  County  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Sacramento,  California. 


in  the  gold  rush  were  interested  entirely  in 
mining.  One  of  these  men  was  Mr.  Warren, 
who  started  a business  in  Sacramento  in  1851 
catering  to  the  miners’  trade.  This  was  ex- 
tended, and  the  Warren  & Company  New  Eng- 
land Seed  Store  was  established.  Warren’s 
interest  in  agriculture  and  horticulture  became 
paramount  and,  considering  his  background, 
it  was  not  surprising  to  find  the  following  ad- 
vertisement appearing  in  the  Sacramento  Un- 
ion under  date  of  Febraury  7,  1852: 

“TO  FARMERS  AND  GARDENERS: 
3000  pounds  of  Fresh  Garden  Seeds, — 
We  have  received  by  the  Panama,  the 
finest  lots  of  fresh  Garden  Seeds  to  be 
found  in  the  country.  OUR  SEEDS  ARE 
WARRANTED  FRESH.  The  assort- 
ment contains  every  kind  of  seed;  many 
of  them  entirely  new  varieties,  and  to  be 
found  nowhere  e^e  in  this  country.  Also 
3,000  paper  FLOWER  SEEDS,' of  new 
and  beautiful  kinds,  HERB  seeds  of 
every  valuable  kind. 

A splendid  set  of  Dahlia  Roots,  Roses, 
CAMELLIAS,  Grape  Vines,  Bulbous 
Roots,  etc.,  will  be  ready  for  examination 
in  our  hall  over  the  store,  on  Monday. 
Warren  & Co.’s  New  England  Seed  Store 

J Street  near  Levee.” 

The  Panama  mentioned  in  this  advertise- 
ment  was  a steamship  operated  by  the  Pa- 
cific Mail  Company  between  San  Francisco 
and  Panama.  Marine  Intelligence,  covering 
the  arrival  of  this  boat,  lists  it  as  arriving  in 
San  Francisco  “from  Panama  via  Acapulco 
and  San  Diego  carrying  484  passengers  and 
40  females.” 

This  advertisement  by  Warren  & Co.’s  New 
England  Seed  Store  is  the  earliest  printed  in- 
formation concerning  camellias  in  California. 
Specific  varieties  are  not  mentioned;  however, 
subsequent  articles  in  Mr.  Warren’s  Cali- 
fornia Farmer  indicate  that  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  were  included  in  the  first 
shipment:  “Alba  Plena,”  “Fimbriata,”  “Mrs. 
Abby  Wilder,”  “Wilderi”  and  “Lady  Hume’s 
Blush.” 

The  origin  of  the  shipment  has  not  been 
established  but  it  may  have  been  made  from 
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some  of  Mr.  Warren's  connections  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Boston.  It  most  likely  moved  by 
boat  down  the  East  Coast,  transported  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama  and  then  loaded  on 
the  S.  S.  Panama  for  San  Francisco  and  by 
river  boat  to  Sacramento. 

Mr.  Warren’s  faith  in  the  West  Coast  as  a 
camellia-growing  center  has  been  substan- 
tiated. His  prediction  in  1853  that  “This 
truly  magnificent  plant  unsurpassed  in  loveli- 
ness will  ere  long  become  acclimated  with  us 
to  form  our  pride  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
our  gardens”  has  been  fulfilled.  A nursery 
catalog  issued  by  his  firm  in  1853-54  carried 
the  statement  that  “we  are  now  constantly 
receiving  collections  from  the  best  establish- 
ments in  Europe  and  the  States;  and  our  col- 
lection will  be  unequalled.  The  proprietors 
have  just  received  a new  and  superb  collec- 
tion of  rare  kinds,  from  the  most  celebrated 
growers  in  Europe.  A separate  sheet  cata- 
logue will  be  issued  in  the  autumn  of  1854, 
giving  a description  of  their  character,  etc., 
with  their  prices,  etc.” 

Mr.  Warren’s  interest  in  agriculture  led  to 
the  holding  of  annual  displays  of  horticultural 
products  in  his  show  rooms  in  Sacramento 
as  well  as  in  San  Francisco,  where  his  activi- 
ties were  being  transferred.  These  exposi- 
tions led  directly  to  the  establishing  of  the 
California  State  Fair,  the  first  one  of  which 
was  held  in  San  Francisco  on  October  6,  1854. 
It  is  not  a surprise,  considering  this  man’s 
background,  to  find  camellias  listed  in  the 
floricultural  section  of  this  Fair  with  the  fol- 
lowing varieties  of  plants  being  displayed: 
“Double  White,”  “Fimbriata,”  “Candidissi- 
ma,”  “Caleb  Cope,”  “Duchess  d’Orleans,” 
“Double  Red”  and  “Lady  Hume.”  The 
“Lady  Hume”  is  mentioned  as  being  in  flower. 

Camellias  were  offered  for  sale  in  San 


Francisco  as  early  as  February  2,  1854.  Two 
nurseries  advertised  camellias  during  the  year 
with  one  nursery  mentioning  having  seventy 
varieties. 

Eastern  nurseries  became  interested  in  so- 
liciting business  on  the  West  Coast  and  dur- 
ing the  period  between  August,  1856,  and 
1858  three  such  nurseries  inserted  advertise- 
ments in  Sacramento  and  San  Francisco  news- 
papers. They  were:  Linnaean  Botanical  Gar- 
den and  Nursery,  Flushing,  New  York;  Hovey 
& Co.,  No.  7 Merchants  Row,  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts, and  Parsons  & Company,  Flushing, 
New  York. 

The  plantings  of  camellias  on  the  West 
Coast  during  the  nineteenth  century  were 
limited  mainly  to  specimen  plantings  with 
very  few  individual  collections  being  made. 
The  Smith  Gardens  at  Sacramento  in  1858 
contained  over  forty  varieties  and  a few  plant- 
ings in  the  San  Francisco  area  may  have 
equalled  or  exceeded  that  number. 

The  oldest  specimen  of  which  a definite 
record  has  been  maintained  was  planted  in 
1860  about  twenty  miles  below  Sacramento 
and  continues  to  be  a consistent  bloomer. 
Other  specimens  may  be  older  but  records  of 
their  planting  are  not  available.  The  largest 
specimen  in  California  has  reached  a height 
in  excess  of  twenty-eight  feet.  It  is  approxi- 
mately eighty  years  old. 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  in  the  rapid 
spread  of  interest  in  a plant  like  the  camel- 
lia authentic  records  of  early  plantings  be- 
come lost.  It  is  extremely  difficult,  in  too 
many  instances,  to  determine  exactly  when 
an  introduction  was  made. 

There  are  many  old  speciments  of  camelilas 
still  growing  in  the  West  which  are  living  ties 
with  an  interesting  historical  period  of  our 
development. 


The  Following  Twenty  Varieties  of  Camellias  are  especially  recommended  for  Pacific 
Northwest  Gardens.  These  were  selected  from  a questionnaire  sent  to  the  following 
camellia  growers:  Mrs.  O.  B.  Thorgrimson,  Seattle;  Mr.  Endre  Ostbo,  Bellevue,  Wash.; 
Mr.  Donald  Graham,  Seattle;  Mr.  H.  H.  Harms,  Portland,  Oregon;  Mr.  Clarence  Prentice, 
Seattle,  and  Mr.  Theodore  Van  Veen,  Portland,  Oregon. 


Adolphe  Audusson 
Anne  Lindbergh 
Chandleri  elegans 
C.  M.  Hovey 
Daikagura 


Daitarin 
Debutante 
Donckelari 
Fimbriata  superba 
Finlandia 


Flame 

Grandiflora  rosea 
Julia  Drayton 
Kumasaka 
Lotus 


Mikenjaku 
Reticulata 
Te  Deum 
Ville  de  Nantes 
Victor  Emmanuel 
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The  New  Hybrid  Camellias 

W.  Arnold-Forster* 


ON  READING  Dr.  H.  Harold  Hume’s 
valuable  book  on  “ Camellias  in  Amer- 
ica/’ I noticed  that  nothing  was  said  about 
the  new  hybrids  between  species  of  camellias, 
which  have  been  raised  in  England  in  recent 
years.  So  I ventured  to  write  to  Dr.  Hume 
about  these  hybrids,  which  are  bringing  a 
new  wealth  of  beauty  into  English  gardens, 
and  when  he  visited  England  in  July-August, 
1948,  he  went  to  much  trouble  to  see  these 
plants  growing,  and  also  colored  photographs 
of  them  in  flower.  When  he  was  starting  on 
his  return  journey  to  Florida  with  a stock  of 
camellia  plants  and  cuttings,  he  told  me  he 
felt  sure  that  these  hybrids  would  make  a big 
contribution  to  camellia  growing  in  the  United 
States.  I feel  confident  that  this  is  true.  So 
here  is  an  indication  of  what  American  gar- 
deners may  look  forward  to  when  these  fore- 
runners of  a new  race  of  camellias  become 
available. 

During  this  century  the  repertory  of  camel- 
lias has  been  enriched  by  the  introduction  of 
two  outstanding  species,  C.  saluenensis,  and 
C.  reticulata  in  its  wild  single-flowered  form. 
(See  page  10.)  Saluenensis  is  a delightful 
shrub,  though  it  has  serious  drawbacks,  and 
as  a parent  of  hybrids  it  has  already  proved 
of  extraordinary  value.  Forrest  found  it  in 
1917  at  altitudes  of  between  7000  and  9000 
feet  in  thickets  and  scrub,  generally  on  steep, 
stony  hillsides,  near  Tengyueh,  in  Yunnan, 
southwest  China,  where  the  mountains  divide 
the  Salween  from  the  Shweli  river.  It  makes 
an  evergreen  bush  from  9 feet  to  IS  feet  high. 
The  leaves  are  glossy,  finely  toothed,  pointed, 
smaller  than  those  of  C.  japonic  a.  The  flow- 
ers of  plants  from  which  Forrest  collected 
seed  ranged  from  crimson  to  white,  but  the 
prevailing  color  is  light  or  deep  rose-pink. 
Most  of  the  plants  are  extremely  free-flower- 
ing, and  the  season  lasts  a long  time,  from 
January  until  late  April  in  English  gardens. 

♦Mr.  W.  Arnold-Forster  has  a well-known  gar- 
den in  Cornwall,  southwest  England,  and  is  author 
of  a recently  published  book,  “Shrubs  for  the 
Milder  Counties.” 


Good  plants  of  this  valuable  shrub  deserve 
a place  amongst  the  treasures  of  our  gardens; 
they  have  a wild-rose  grace  and  a persistence 
of  flowering  which  none  of  the  varieties  of 
C.  japonica  can  emulate.  But  it  is  a more 
tender  plant  than  C.  japonica,  so  that  it  is 
liable  to  suffer  from  frost  in  England  except 
in  the  milder  counties,  and  in  the  United 
States  can  be  grown  out-of-doors  only  in  the 
limited  areas  where  severe  frost  need  not  be 
feared.  A further  drawback  is,  that  in  many 
of  its  forms,  the  flowers  are  apt  to  be  flimsy 
and  rather  short-lived. 

C.  saluenensis  has  already  been  crossed  in 
England  with  at  least  three  other  species,  C. 
japonica,  C.  cuspidata,  and  C.  reticulata,  and 
with  C.  reticulata  semiplena  (the  semi-double 
garden  plant  which  was  long  supposed  to  be 
the  typical  reticulata).  Whether  it  has  yet 
been  crossed  here  with  C.  Sasanqua  or  C.  olei- 
jera,  I do  not  know. 

C.  saluenensis  x C.  japonica 

The  most  important  of  these  crosses,  so  far, 
has  been  the  one  with  C.  japonica.  The  late 
Mr.  J.  C.  Williams  of  Caerhays  Castle  in 
Cornwall,  who  was  one  of  the  original  recipi- 
ents of  Forrest’s  seed  of  C.  saluenensis , was 
quick  to  realize  the  possibilities  of  this  cross, 
and  out  of  his  very  numerous  hybrid  seed- 
lings he  selected  two.  One  of  these  was 
named  “J.  C.  Williams”  after  his  death,  and 
in  March,  1942,  received  the  First  Class  Cer- 
tificate of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society; 
the  other,  named  “Mary  Christian”  after  his 
wife,  won  an  Award  of  Merit  at  the  same 
time. 

Camellia  (C.  japonica  x C.  saluenensis ) 
“J.  C.  Williams,”  to  give  it  for  once  its  full 
botanical  name,  makes  a sturdy  fast-growing 
bush  about  nine  feet  high.  The  leaf  is  midway 
in  character  between  the  parents’  leaves,  de- 
riving its  smoothness  from  japonica  and  a 
smallness  from  saluenensis . 

The  flowers  are  full  pink  in  bud  and  pale 
rose-pink  when  expanded.  The  petals,  gen- 
erally about  eight,  open  widely  and  cover 
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about  four  inches  across.  The  stamens  stand 
up  in  a crown,  yellow-tipped  when  fresh.  The 
flowers  are  more  durable  than  those  of  salu- 
enensis,  and  though  they  fall  off  sooner  than 
one  would  wish,  they  have  the  tidy  habit  of 
falling  off  intact  when  their  time  is  up.  (See 
page  10) 

The  plant  has  three  outstanding  merits, 
besides  the  rare  freshness  and  beauty  of  its 
flowers.  It  is  extraordinarily  free  and  per- 
sistent in  flowering;  it  is  much  hardier  than 
saluenensis , and  it  thrives  (at  least  in  Eng- 
land) as  well  in  full  sun  as  in  full  shade.  It 
begins  flowering  in  England  in  January,  and 
continues,  not  in  ineffective  outbursts  but 
in  full  display,  till  the  end  of  April.  The  ter- 
minal shoots  carry  three  or  four  buds,  and 
besides  these  there  are  axillary  buds.  As  for 
hardiness,  it  has  been  found  in  North  Wales 
that  plants  in  the  open  stand  a zero  (F.) 
frost  without  losing  a leaf  or  flower  bud.  If 
the  open  flowers  do  get  browned  by  a sharp 
frost,  they  are  replaced  very  quickly  by  the 
opening  of  buds.  The  shrub  is  not  difficult 
to  propagate  by  cuttings  (unlike  C.  reticu- 
lata), and  it  sometimes  bears  fertile  seed. 

C.  “Mary  Christian”  is  very  similar,  but  is 
worth  growing  in  addition  to  “J.  C.  Williams.” 
Perhaps  the  flower  is  not  quite  so  well  opened, 
but  the  axillary  buds  are  even  more  numer- 
ous, so  that  flowering  is  even  more  persistent. 

Other  forms  of  the  cross,  selected  at  Caer- 
hays,  include  “St.  Ewe,”  a deep  pink  one; 
“Michael,”  with  large  flowers  opening  almost 
white,  and  an  unnamed  seedling  which  has  a 
faint,  delightful  scent  of  cowslips. 

C.  “Donation,”  still  a very  rare  plant,  is  a 
cross  between  saluenensis  and  that  fine  old 
japonica  variety  Donckelarii.  It  has  cool  pink 
double  flowers  with  the  starry,  regularly  built- 
up  shape  of  Donckelarii. 

No  doubt  these  first  fruits  of  marriage  be- 
tween saluenensis  and  the  many  forms  of 
japonica  will  be  followed  by  many  others  raised 


Left  . . . Camellia  "J-  C.  Williams”,  by  courtesy 
of  Country  Life,  from  "Shrubs  for  the  Milder 
Counties,”  by  Arnold-Forster. 


Right  . . . Camellia  reticulata  (wild  type)  salmon 
pink  form. 


in  America  and  elsewhere  as  well  as  in  Eng- 
land. 

C.  saluenensis  x C.  cuspidata 
Now  I come  to  the  marriage  between  salue- 
nensis and  cuspidata.  This  latter  is  a disap- 
pointing plant,  pretty  in  foliage  but  ineffective 
in  flower,  since  the  white  flowers,  1J4  inches 
across,  fall  too  quickly.  But  the  cross  with 
saluenensis,  made  by  J.  C.  Williams,  yielded 
one  of  the  best  white  camellias,  “Cornish 
Snow.”  This  makes  an  upright  bush,  slender 
but  strong,  graceful  in  carriage.  The  flowers, 
about  2 inches  across,  are  pure  white,  cupped, 
with  yellow  centers,  not  too  fugitive,  and  ex- 
tremely profuse  for  a long  season  in  spring. 
This  plant  can  be  propagated  by  cuttings. 

C.  saluenensis  x C.  reticulata  semiplena 
The  crossing  of  C.  saluenensis  with  C.  retic- 
ulata semiplena  yielded  “Salutation,”  for 
which  Colonel  Stephenson  Clarke  won  an 
Award  of  Merit  as  long  ago  as  1936.  The 
flowers  are  large,  light  pink,  semi-double, 
with  waved  petals,  recalling  the  flowers  of  an 
old-fashioned  rose  such  as  the  semi-double 
form  of  Rosa  alba.  (Illustrated  in  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society’s  Journal,  June,  1948.) 

C.  saluenensis  x C.  reticulata 
C.  saluenensis  has  recently  been  crossed, 
at  Exbury,  Hants,  with  C.  reticulata,  the  wild 
single-flowered  type,  which  first  flowered  in 
England  at  Caerhays  in  1932.  This  hybrid 
(if  it  be  indeed  a hybrid)  is  called  “Inamo- 
rata,” and  has  single  flowers  of  a uniform 
rose-pink,  3 to  4 inches  across.  (Illustrated  in 
the  RHS  Journal,  Sept.,  1948.) 

Other  saluenensis  crosses 

So  much  for  the  crosses  of  saluenensis  al- 
ready made  and  proven.  I hope  that,  amongst 
those  that  will  be  tried,  the  following  will  be 
included.  I should  like  to  see  the  offspring  of 
C.  saluenensis  x C.  “Jupiter,”  the  latter  being 
a very  fine  single  red  japonica.  I should  like 
to  see  crosses  made  with  good  forms  of  Sas- 
anqua  such  as  “Mine-no-Yuki”  (grown  in 
California  under  the  name  “White  Doves,”  I 
believe).  In  particular  it  would  surely  be 
worth  trying  to  get  scent  into  this  race,  by 
crossing  saluenensis  with  the  fine  plant  now 
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called  C.  Sasanqua  var.  oleijera,  which  has 
large  white  flowers  opening  flat  in  late  au- 
tumn, with  a stronger  and  more  pleasant 
scent  than  that  common  in  C.  Sasanqua. 

Others 

I do  not  know  if  the  hybrid  between  C. 
japonic  a and  C.  Sasanqua  is  grown  in  Amer- 
ica. It  is  called  C.  vernalis,  and  is  a good  early 
flowering  plant  with  well-pruned,  smallish, 
semi-double,  white  flowers. 


Seed  of  C.  reticulata  is  producing  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  camellias  I have  seen: 
large,  single  flowers  of  glowing  colors,  perfect 
shape,  and  remarkable  substance  and  dura- 
bility. The  plant  is  a very  vigorous  upright 
bush,  reaching  30  feet  or  more.  In  some  in- 
ferior forms  its  flowers  remain  half  tubular  in 
shape,  but  in  others  the  petals  open  wide,  four 
inches  across  or  more,  deep  rose,  and  in  one 
case  salmon-pink.  (See  page  10) 


Camellia  Propagation 

( United  States) 

Paul  E.  Doty* 


CAMELLIAS  are  propagated  mainly  for 
one  of  three  purposes — to  create  new 
varieties,  to  reproduce  existing  varieties,  or  to 
convert  unwanted  varieties  into  varieties 
which  are  more  desirable. 

Methods  of  propagation  may  be  from  seed, 
from  cuttings,  by  graftings,  or  by  layering. 
Layering  is  a method  seldom  used,  and  .per- 
haps of  little  value  except  to  a hobbyist.  It 
is  through  the  propagation  by  seed  that  many 
of  our  new  varieties  have  been  created.  This 
again  is  mainly  work  for  the  specialist,  for 
much  time  and  patience  is  required  to  bring 
a plant  up  to  the  blooming  stage.  The  aver- 
age seedling  will  not  bloom  under  seven  years 
of  age;  many  take  longer.  One  may  plant  a 
hundred  or  a thousand  seedlings  and  when 
the  blooms  finally  arrive,  find  that  there  is 
only  one  variety,  perhaps  none,  producing 
outstanding  flowers.  Seedlings  do  have  value, 
however,  both  as  ornamental  shrubs  in  the 
garden  and  as  grafting  understocks. 

Of  methods  used  to  reproduce  existing  va- 
rieties, propagation  by  cuttings  is  by  far  the 
most  prevalent.  Grafting  has  certain  definite 
advantages;  but  since  it  is  a more  expensive 
operation  than  growing  from  cuttings,  it  is 
used  mainly  to  speed  up  the  reproduction  of 
new  varieties,  to  get  the  maximum  number  of 
plants  out  of  a variety  where  grafting  or  scion 
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wood  is  scarce,  and,  as  mentioned  above,  to 
convert  to  better  varieties  certain  plants  not 
wanted. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  set  forth 
certain  fundamentals  in  connection  with  pro- 
pagation by  cuttings  and  by  grafting.  While 
the  subject  is  being  approached  by  a com- 
mercial grower,  these  same  fundamental  prin- 
ciples apply  whether  the  plants  are  being 
grown  for  general  distribution  to  the  public 
or  by  “Mr.  Average  Gardener,”  who  is  only 
intent  on  having  a little  fun. 

The  first  and  foremost  thing  for  any  pro- 
pagator to  learn  and  remember  is  that  the 
best  plants,  as  in  the  human  race,  are  pro- 
duced where  health  and  cleanliness  are  given 
first  consideration,  both  in  parentage  and  in 
offspring.  Select  healthy,  vigorous  parent 
stock  to  take  the  cuttings  from.  While  cut- 
tings may  be  taken  at  almost  any  season  of 
the  year  with  varying  degrees  of  success,  the 
best  percentage  is  generally  obtained  by  tak- 
ing the  wood  in  the  summer  time.  Seasonal 
growing  conditions  generally  determine  this 
time,  but  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  it  is  sel- 
dom before  June  15,  or  probably  July  1,  that 
the  wood  is  right.  The  terminal  buds  should 
have  set  and  the  wood  attained  a certain  brit- 
tleness, which  an  experienced  propagator  will 
recognize  at  once  by  running  the  thumb  and 
forefinger  over  the  wood.  Experience  has 
taught  that  certain  varieties  propagate  better 
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earlier  in  the  season,  and  others,  later.  For 
instance,  a greater  percentage  of  stand  can 
be  obtained  from  varieties  like  Mikenjaku  and 
Goshoguruma  if  propagated  as  late  as  Novem- 
ber. A cutting  with  three  or  four  eyes  below 
the  terminal  bud  is  to  be  preferred,  if  there 
is  plenty  of  wood  available.  On  the  other 
hand,  where  wood  is  scarce,  a single  eye  can 
be  made  to  produce  a plant.  The  cutting  is 
made  with  a slanting  cut,  so  that  more  of  the 
cambium  is  exposed  for  making  rooting  sur- 
face. 

The  use  of  hormones  or  rooting  compounds 
has  been  found  to  be  beneficial.  In  the  case 
of  the  amateur,  probably  the  powders  are  the 
easiest  to  use  and  are  most  to  be  recom- 
mended. However,  many  commercial  growers 
continue  to  use  liquid  forms,  such  as  indole- 
butyric  acid  in  solution. 

A sharp,  coarse  sand  is  probably  the  best 
rooting  medium,  although  some  growers  pre- 
fer to  introduce  a certain  amount  of  peat  into 
the  sand.  It  is  essential  that  the  sand  be  well 
packed  both  before  the  cutting  is  introduced 
and  around  the  cutting  after  it  is  put  in.  For 
this  purpose,  a block  of  wood  may  be  laid 
on  the  sand,  and  a hammer  or  mallet  used  on 
the  wood  to  pound  the  sand  down.  An  open- 
ing for  the  cuttings  may  be  made  by  drawing 
a heavy  bladed  knife  along  a straight  edge. 
Cuttings  may  then  be  inserted  about  one 
inch  deep  in  this  opening. 

Assuming  that  the  sand  is  thoroughly  satur- 
ated before  planting  begins,  it  should  never 
again  be  allowed  to  dry  out  until  the  cutting 
has  developed  roots  and  has  been  removed. 
Assuming  that  the  sand  beds  are  on  benches 
in  the  greenhouse,  it  is  advisable  to  use  addi- 
tional covering  material  over  the  cuttings, 
cheese  cloth  on  frames  being  acceptable.  Such 
covering  should  be  removed  after  two  to  three 
weeks,  or  a dropping  of  leaves  may  occur. 
During  the  period  of  time  required  for  root- 
ing, an  even  and  correct  temperature  is  essen- 
tial. Bottom  heat,  preferably  electric,  helps 
to  maintain  this  even  temperature,  which 
should  start  out  at  about  45  degrees,  and  step 
up  to  55  or  60  degrees,  as  the  cuttings  callous 
preparatory  to  making  root.  This  may  be 
from  three  to  five  weeks  after  they  are  plant- 


ed. Varieties  differ  somewhat  in  their  speed 
of  rooting.  Under  proper  conditions,  from 
two  and  one-half  to  four  months  are  required 
before  the  plants  can  be  removed  from  the 
sand.  They  are  then  transferred  to  pots  or 
flats,  the  soil  mixture  for  their  new  home  be- 
ing made  up  of  good  garden  loam,  sand  and 
peat.  A good  proportion  would  be  twelve 
parts  loam,  eight  parts  peat  and  one  part  sand. 
Commercial  fertilizer  should  never  be  used  in 
soils  thus  prepared,  but  a small  amount  of 
cow  manure,  if  old  and  well  rotted,  can  be 
beneficial.  Charcoal  used  in  the  soil  is,  how- 
ever, extremely  beneficial.  The  popular  con- 
census of  opinion  is  that  charcoal  sweetens  the 
soil.  Actually,  it  serves  as  a storehouse  for 
certain  chemicals  and  plant  foods  which  are 
in  the  soil  and  air,  releasing  them  only  as  the 
plant  roots  need  them  and  can  absorb  them. 
Newly  potted  cuttings  should  be  kept  under 
glass  until  all  danger  of  frost  is  over  in  the 
spring.  They  may  then  be  brought  out,  but 
preferably  kept  under  lath  during  the  sum- 
mer. In  this  way  they  are  hardened  off,  so 
that  by  the  time  the  first  winter  arrives  they 
are  able  to  stand  the  shock  of  cold  weather. 

In  commercial  growing  of  camellias,  the  same 
houses  are  generally  used  for  grafting  as  for 
growing  of  cuttings.  All  cuttings  should  have 
been  removed  from  the  sand  by  the  end  of 
November  or  middle  of  December,  except  for 
unrooted  cuttings,  or  resets,  which  may  be 
placed  in  another  bench.  The  sand  is  then 
removed  from  the  benches  and, they  are  refilled 
with  peat.  The  peat  must  be  watered  until  it 
has  an  even  moisture  content  throughout,  not 
soggy,  but  completely  moist,  for  from  then  on 
until  the  graft  union  has  taken,  no  water  is 
introduced  to  the  bed.  The  same  care  should 
be  used  in  selecting  graft  wood  or  scion  wood 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  a healthy,  well- 
rooted  understock,  preferably  not  less  than 
lead  pencil  caliper,  should  be  selected.  For 
conservation  of  space  in  the  benches,  a plant 
in  a iy2  or  3-inch  pot  is  to  be  desired,  but 
this  is  not  entirely  necessary.  The  selection 
of  variety  used  for  understock  is,  however, 
quite  essential.  Many  growers  use  C.  Sasanqua 
for  understock;  others  use  seedlings.  Prob- 
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ably  the  largest  number  of  growers  use  certain 
varieties  of  C.  japonica,  which  have  been  cut- 
ting grown.  The  selection  of  these  varieties 
is  something  that  can  only  come  by  experience. 
A certain  understock  may  prove  quite  satis- 
factory for  reproducing  one  variety,  whereas 
the  same  understock  will  be  entirely  unsuited 
for  another  variety. 

While  there  are  many  methods  of  making 
grafts,  the  two  most  generally  used  are  side 
graft  and  cleft  graft.  The  side  graft  is  best 
used  on  stocks  of  smaller  caliper.  In  this 
method,  the  knife  is  brought  into  contact  with 
the  bark  of  the  understock  about  an  inch  above 
the  pot  level,  and  is  brought  downward  for  a 
half  inch  or  so  with  a slanting  cut,  so  that  at 
the  base  of  the  cut,  the  knife  has  penetrated 
somewhat  into  the  woody  portion  of  the  plant. 
This  cut  portion  of  the  plant  is  then  removed 
by  either  cutting  directly  in  or  slightly  down- 
ward at  the  base  of  the  first  cut.  The  piece 
thus  removed  will  be  slightly  wedge-shaped. 
The  scion  which  is  to  be  inserted  is  then  cut 
with  a long  slanting  cut,  made  to  fit  the  now 
exposed  portion  of  the  understock.  The  scion 
and  the  opening  in  the  understock  are  then 
fitted  together  as  smoothly  as  possible,  keeping 
in  mind  that  there  must  be  contact  of  cam- 
biums at  least  on  one  side,  and  if  the  scion 
and  understock  are  the  same  caliper,  then  the 
cambiums  on  both  sides  should  be  in  contact. 
The  scion  is  then  firmly  fastened  to  the  under- 
stock by  wrapping  with  either  wax  string, 
raffia  or  rubber  grafting  bands.  The  latter  is 
probably  preferred,  since  it  provides  flexibility 
when  growth  and  expansion  starts. 

Plants  are  now  placed  in  the  grafting  box 
or  bed,  pot  to  pot,  canted  slightly,  at  an  angle 
of  about  thirty  degrees,  with  the  graft  up. 
This  is  to  lessen  the  possibility  of  moisture 
getting  into  the  newly  made  graft.  Pots  are 
sunk  in  this  peat  bed  to  the  depth  of  the  pot, 
thus  providing  moisture  through  the  pot 
throughout  the  period  of  graft  development. 
The  beds  are  then  covered  solidly  with  either 
glass  or  some  other  form  of  fairly  transparent 
protective  material.  With  the  frames  down 
tightly,  transpiration  occurs,  due  to  the  heat 
generated  by  the  plants  themselves,  or  by  the 


electric  or  other  bottom  heat  used.  A sweating 
results,  which  is  beneficial  to  the  plants,  but 
the  moisture  must  not  be  permitted  to  drop 
down  on  the  plants.  To  prevent  this,  the 
frames  are  carefully  removed  several  times  a 
day,  and  the  moisture  drained  from  them. 

As  soon  as  the  union  has  taken  place  and 
growth  of  the  scion  has  started,  the  frames 
should  be  raised  a little  to  admit  air,  gradually 
at  first,  then  more  and  more,  until  finally  the 
frame  may  be  removed  completely  and  the 
plant  exposed  permanently  to  the  open  air  of 
the  greenhouse.  Soon  after  this,  it  will  be  time 
to  remove  all  of  that  portion  of  the  understock 
which  is  above  the  point  where  the  scion  was 
inserted.  This  should  be  a clean  cut,  just 
above  the  union,  and  is  one  of  the  most  deli- 
cate operations  of  all,  since  it  is  very  easy  at 
this  stage  to  weaken  the  union  and  thus  pre- 
vent the  flow  of  sap  up  into  the  newly  forming 
plant.  The  pots  are  now  returned  to  the 
benches  in  an  upright  position  and,  since  they 
are  out  of  the  peat,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  are  kept  with  the  right  moisture  content 
at  all  times. 

The  new  grafts  may  be  kept  in  the  green- 
house until  spring,  when  it  will  generally  be 
found  that  the  root  growth  is  sufficient  to 
justify  repotting  them  into  a slightly  larger 
size  of  pot.  By  about  June  1,  they  are  ready 
to  be  brought  out  into  the  lath  house  for  hard- 
ening off. 

Cleft  grafting  is  to  be  preferred  when  the 
diameter  of  the  understock  approaches  a half 
inch.  By  this  method  the  main  stem  of  the 
plant  is  cut  off  at  whatever  height  is  desired, 
normally  at  about  an  inch  or  so  from  the 
ground.  It  is  then  split  with  a sharp  knife  to 
a convenient  depth  for  insertion  of  a scion. 
The  scion  is  prepared  for  insertion  by  making 
a straight,  smooth,  wedge-shaped  cut.  The 
scion  must  then  be  inserted  in  the  split  so  that, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  side  graft,  the  cambium 
layers  on  one  or  both  sides  come  in  contact 
with  each  other.  From  then  on,  procedure  is 
the  same  as  for  the  side  graft.  Frequently, 
however,  grafters  prefer  to  use  a cold  wax 
( Continued  on  Page  31 ) 
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The  Propagation  of  Camellias 

( England ) 

Francis  Hanger 


THERE  are  various  ways  of  increasing  our 
stocks  of  camellias,  and  happily  the  ma- 
jority of  these  lovely  flowering  evergreen 
plants  are  comparatively  easy  to  propagate. 
The  garden  form  of  C.  reticulata,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  the  recently  introduced  wild 
form  of  the  same  camellia  are  the  exceptions. 
These  plants  possess  thicker  shoots  which  do 
not  produce  roots  readily  from  cuttings. 

Seeds 

Some  of  the  newly  introduced  species  are 
becoming  quite  large  shrubs  in  the  more  fa- 
vored gardens  of  this  country,  and  during 
favorable  flowering  seasons  produce  good 
seed.  When  this  is  obtainable  it  provides  an 
easy  means  of  increase,  as  these  species  will 
come  more  or  less  true  from  seed. 

With  the  hybrids  it  is  quite  the  reverse. 
Should  the  seed  of  these  be  sown,  the  grower 
would  not  be  able  to  perpetuate  his  hybrid. 
The  seedlings  may  be  good,  bad,  or  indiffer- 
ent. Naturally  there  is  a chance  of  a seed- 
ling being  an  improvement  on  the  parent, 
and  to  the  adventurous  this  might  make  an 
appeal,  but  if  new  and  better  camellias  are 
wanted  from  seed,  hybridization  is  best  car- 
ried out  in  a proper  manner. 

To  those  who  have  the  time  and  the  in- 
clination, this  is  a most  pleasant  form  of 
horticulture,  and  with  the  newer  species  be- 
coming more  common,  there  should  be  plenty 
of  scope.  . . . 

It  is  advisable  to  sow  the  seed  at  once  as 
soon  as  ripe,  and  should  there  be  a plentiful 
supply  it  is  best  to  use  seed  boxes,  but  if 
scarce  the  seed  is  best  sown  singly  in  small 
pots.  Provide  good  drainage,  and  use  a good 
acid  mixture,  i.e.,  rich,  peaty,  leafy  compost 
with  a little  silver  sand  added.  The  seed  will 
germinate  in  the  early  spring,  and  speedily 
make  good  growth.  Those  sown  singly  in 

pots  will  be  easy  to  manage  as  they  will  only 
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need  potting  on  as  required,  but  the  seedlings 
growing  in  the  boxes  will  need  early  separat- 
ing, to  prevent  the  many  roots  becoming  en- 
tangled. Camellias  have  very  fleshy  roots  in 
their  young  stages  and  are  easily  broken,  and 
should  this  happen  many  plants  will  suffer 
at  potting  time,  with  the  possibility  of  casual- 
ties. 

Propagation  by  Cuttings 

As  already  stated,  with  the  exception  of  the 
garden  and  wild  forms  of  C.  reticulata ; ca- 
mellias are  very  easily  propagated  from  cut- 
tings. 

This  statement  is  not  generally  accepted 
by  nurserymen  in  the  trade,  many  of  whom 
still  insist  upon  grafting  as  a means  of  in- 
crease, and  usually  place  these  lovely  shrubs 
on  the  market  as  grafted  plants.  I feel  sure 
that  if  time  could  be  devoted  to  the  inser- 
tion of  the  cuttings  at  the  correct  time,  much 
less  grafting  of  camellias  would  be  practiced 
in  our  nurseries. 

Plants  grow  from  cuttings  very  quickly, 
and  speedily  overtake  the  grafted  plant,  thus 
defeating  the  nurserymen’s  claim  that  he 
must  graft  to  produce  a salable  plant  in  the 
shortest  possible  time. 

Much  has  been  written  on  callus  formation 
at  the  base  of  camellia  cuttings  and  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  paring  off  the  surface 
of  the  callus.  True  it  is  that  root  develop- 
ment can  be  stimulated  by  this  means  but  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  readers  of  this  Journal 
the  importance  of  taking  their  cuttings  at  just 
the  correct  time,  when  such  cuttings  will  root 
easily  in  eight  weeks  and  no  trouble  will  oc- 
cur through  callus  formation. 

To  obtain  the  correct  type  of  cuttings  the 
stock  plants  must  be  in  a good  healthy  grow- 
ing condition.  From  such  plants  growing  in 
the  woodland,  good  material  for  cuttings  can 
be  obtained  during  the  month  of  July.  At 
Wisley  the  third  week  of  the  month  proved 
to  be  the  correct  time  this  past  year. 
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The  current  year’s  growth  should  be  taken 
when  the  wood  is  soft,  yet  not  of  a flopping 
softness,  and  the  stem  of  the  shoot  is  begin- 
ning to  change  from  the  soft  green  to  the 
brownish  shade  of  the  more  matured  harden- 
ing of  the  stem.  The  correct  balance  of  leaf 
to  the  cutting  is  important.  Providing  the 
foregoing  instructions  are  carried  out  the  new 
shoots  will  have  developed  three  alternate 
leaves,  and  if  pulled  off  with  a heel  attached 
no  trimming  will  be  necessary.  The  robbing 
of  the  parent  of  such  cuttings  can  be  over- 
done, and  damage  will  follow  if  carried  to 
excess,  but  with  discretion  many  ideal  shoots 
can  be  taken  and  still  leave  the  parent  plant 
in  good  shape  and  health.  In  a nursery  all 
suitable  cuttings  could  be  taken  from  the 
stock  plants,  as  flowering  is  a secondary  con- 
sideration. The  plants  may  then  be  trimmed 
up,  and  left  to  break  again.  To  root  camel- 
lias from  cuttings  it  is  not  essential  to  have 
a heel  attached,  but  I find  it  an  advantage. 

Camellias  will,  it  is  true,  root  from  cuttings 
at  almost  any  time  of  the  year;  whether  they 
are  placed  in  a frame  with  bottom  heat,  in  a 
cold  frame  or  under  bell  glasses  in  the  open 
seems  to  make  little  difference  to  their  power 
of  root  production.  The  difference  lies  in  the 


fact  that  the  softer  cuttings  taken  as  advo- 
cated and  placed  in  a propagating  frame  with 
bottom  heat  root  easily  in  two  months  and 
can  be  established  in  small  pots  before  winter 
sets  in. 

Later  cuttings  taken  during  late  September 
and  early  October  and  inserted  in  cold  frames 
or  with  bottom  heat  take  up  to  six  months 
before  they  are  rooted  sufficiently  to  be  ready 
for  potting  up  singly. 

Should  the  wood  be  very  hard  the  cutting 
may  remain  stationary  for  twelve  months  or 
more  before  throwing  roots.  It  is  this  hard 
type  of  cutting  which  develops  a large  callus 
needing  paring,  and  in  such  extreme  cases  as 
this  paring  will  be  found  beneficial  and  help- 
ful in  root  production.  The  first  principles 
in  obtaining  the  best  results  from  the  propa- 
gation of  camellias  by  cuttings  is  to  obtain 
good  healthy  shoots  from  well-cultivated 
plants.  Without  correct  material  the  per- 
centage of  rooted  plants  will  definitely  be  low, 
but  given  the  right  shoots  there  is  no  reason 
at  all  why  one  hundred  per  cent  should  not 
root. 

The  third  week  in  July  has  been  given  as 
the  ideal  time  for  camellia  cuttings  for  1946, 
but  it  should  be  recognized  that  the  “right 
wood”  for  propagating  is  not  concerned  with 
exact  dates.  It  is  very  difficult  to  explain 
when  the  wood  is  just  right,  the  best  or  per- 
haps the  only  possible  way  must  be  found  by 
experience.  Some  men  have  only  to  look  at 
or  handle  the  shoot  of  a shrub  to  be  certain 
whether  it  is  likely  to  root  or  not.  The  stock 
plants  should  be  carefully  watched,  as  the 
correct  hardness  of  the  shoot  may  vary  to 
the  extent  of  several  weeks  with  different  sea- 
sons, and  again  different  species  and  even 
varieties  are  apt  to  vary  considerably. 

I prefer  to  insert  my  cuttings  in  fives 
around  the  inside  of  a large  sixty-size  (3 -inch) 
pot  in  a mixture  of  three  parts  silver  sand  and 
one  part  sorbex  peat.  Place  them  in  a propa- 
gating case  with  a little  bottom  heat  and 
maintain  a uniform  moist  atmosphere  of  65° 
to  70°.  It  is  most  important  to  guard  against 
dryness  in  the  -pots  and  the  leaves  must  be 
kept  fresh  at  all  times.  Camellias  root  equal- 
ly as  well  in  beds  of  the  same  compost  in  the 
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Camellia  reticulata 
(garden  form) 

— Photo  by  N.  K.  Gould 


propagating  case,  and  should  large  numbers 
of  cuttings  be  available,  as  when  grown  com- 
mercially, this  may  be  the  safest  practice,  as 
the  beds  would  not  be  subject  to  the  danger 
of  rapid  fluctuations  between  dryness  and 
saturation. 

However,  should  only  a few  hundred  be 
needed  the  pot  method  is  to  be  preferred,  as 
the  cuttings  in  the  pot  can  be  examined  pe- 
riodically for  roots,  and  when  ready  taken 
from  the  close  frame  and  placed  on  the  bench 
in  the  greenhouse.  This  is  a great  advantage 
when  the  propagator  is  handling  a large  num- 
ber of  varieties,  as  some  species  root  very 
much  quicker  than  others.  These  can  then 
be  easily  removed,  leaving  those  not  fit  in 
the  frame  until  ample  roots  are  showing.  C. 
scduenensis  and  its  hybrids  seem  to  be  the 
first  to  root,  followed  by  C.  Sasanqua,  and 
closely  behind,  C.  japonica  hybrids;  C.  oleif- 
era  and  C.  taliensis  need  much  more  time  than 
two  months  to  root,  while  with  C.  reticulata 
(wild  form)  quite  four  months  is  necessary. 
C.  reticulata  (garden  form)  is  most  difficult 
and  the  percentage  of  cuttings  to  root  makes 
the  effort  most  expensive.  The  writer  remem- 
bers inserting  one  hundred  well-grown  cut- 
tings, only  to  be  successful  in  rooting  eight 
of  this  large  number. 

Propagation  by  Leaf  Cuttings  with  Bud 
Attached 

I have  chosen  to  call  this  method  of  propa- 
gation by  the  above  title  to  draw  the  reader’s 
attention  to  the  difference  be- 
tween just  “leaf  cuttings”  and 
“leaf  with  bud  attached  cut- 
tings.” 

Camellia  leaves  severed  from 
the  plant  by  cutting  through  the 
petiole  will  produce  roots  if 
given  the  same  treatment  as 
advised  for  normal  cuttings  but, 
although  roots  develop  in  abun- 
dance, I have  not  to  date  been 


successful  in  obtaining  the  formation  of  a bud 
to  produce  a growth.  The  rooted  leaves  were 
well  established  in  pots  and  kept  well  syringed 
for  over  two  years.  Eventually  the  leaves  died 
and  fell  away,  leaving  the  pots  of  roots  only; 
these  were  retained  for  a further  considerable 
period  but  without  success. 

Leaf  cuttings  with  bud  attached  are  the 
reverse,  as  in  this  case  the  leaf  is  cut  from 
the  plant  together  with  a fully  developed 
growth  bud  and  a thin  portion  of  the  stem; 
these  are  inserted  as  normal  cuttings  and  when 
rooted  the  bud  grows  away  and  forms  the 
new  plant. 

These  cuttings  take  longer  than  true  cut- 
tings do  in  making  plants,  and  this  method  is 
only  advised  where  stock  is  limited,  but  in 
such  circumstances  it  is  most  profitable. 

There  is  a difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
correct  or  best  time  to  insert  this  form  of 
cutting.  Some  successful  growers  quote  Oc- 
tober as  a suitable  month,  but  the  writer  con- 
siders the  following  March  to  be  the  better 
season. 

This  date  has  several  things  in  its  favor. 
The  growth  bud  is  formed  in  the  node  of  the 
leaves  of  the  current  year’s  growth.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  bud  which  is  the  po- 
tential shoot  is  the  most  important  part  of 
the  cutting,  and  this  bud  in  October  is  not 
so  fully  developed  or  matured  as  it  would  be 
five  months  later  in  March.  Again,  in  Octo- 
(Continued  on  Page  32) 
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The  Literature  of  the  Camellia 

Dorothy  S.  Manks* 


HE  story  of  the  camellia  should  appeal 
to  lovers  of  “whodunits.”  The  puzzles 
begin  with  the  earliest  records,  when  the  ca- 
mellia was  quietly  substituted  for  its  relative, 
the  tea  plant,  in  shipments  from  the  Orient. 
Once  the  plantsmen  discovered  its  identity, 
events  followed  the  sequence  of  increasing 
popularity,  profusion  of  cultivated  forms,  the 
craze  for  large  collections,  lapse  into  obscur- 
ity, and  now  a revival  of  popularity. 

With  this  revival  comes  the  discovery  that 
the  nomenclature  is  tangled  and  the  identity 
of  many  forms  in  doubt,  for  more  than  one 
writer  has  played  ducks  and  drakes  with  no- 
menclature, ascribed  dates  with  cheerful  in- 
accuracy, and  labels  have  disappeared  from 
specimens.  The  literature  is  fairly  volumi- 
nous, but  it  is  scattered  through  magazines 
and  nursery  catalogues  as  well  as  in  mono- 
graphs, and  the  best  items  are  scarce.  No 
student  of  the  plant  can  go  far  without  access 
to  one  of  the  good  botanical  libraries. 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  space,  the 
following  list  of  writers  is  selective,  to  suggest 
the  range  of  time  and  the  variety  of  types  of 
material.  For  fuller  lists  and  valuable  com- 
ment the  reader  is  referred  to  the  papers  by 
George  Graves  and  H.  H.  Hume  cited  below. 

Books 

1702-9  Petiver,  J.,  “Gazophylacium  Naturae  et 
Artis.” 

1712  Kaempfer,  E..  “Amoenitatum  Exotica- 

rum.” 

1737  Linnaeus,  C.,  “Genera  Plantarum.” 

1770  Ellis,  J.,  “Directions  for  Bringing  Over 
Seeds  and  Plants  from  the  East  Indies 
and  Other  Distant  Countries.” 

1784  Thunberg,  C.  P.,  “Flora  Japonica.” 

1787  Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  1, 

plate  42. 

1799  Lettsom,  J.  C.,  “The  Natural  History  of 
the  Tea-Tree;”  2d  edition. 

1812  Aiton,  W.  T.,  “Hortus  Kewensis;”  2d 
edition,  vol.  4,  p.  235. 

1819  Curtis,  S.,  Monograph  on  the  Genus  Ca- 
mellia. 

1828-35  Baumann,  C.  A.,  and  Baumann,  N„ 
“Bollweilerer  Camelliensammlung.” 

1830  Booth,  W.  B.,  “History  and  Description 
of  the  Species  of  Camellia  and  Thea  and 
of  the  Varieties  of  the  C.  Japonica  That 


*Miss  Dorothy  S.  Manks  is  librarian  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 


Have  Been  Imported  from  China”  (In 
Transactions  of  the  Horticultural  So- 
ciety of  London,  v.  7,  p.  519-562). 

1831  Chandler,  A.,  illus.,  “Illustrations  and 
Descriptions  of  the  Plants  Which  Com- 
pose the  Natural  Order  Camelliae,”  illus. 
by  A.  Chandler,  described  by  W.  B. 
Booth. 

1835-44  Wilder,  M.  P.,  “Observations  on  the  Ca- 
mellia and  Its  Varieties.”  (In  the  Maga- 
zine of  Horticulture,  ed.  by  C.  M.  Hovey, 
vol.  1-10). 

1837  Berlese,  L.,  Abbe,  “Monographie  du 
Genre  Camellia.” 

Same,  translated  by  H.  A.  S.  Dearborn, 
1838. 

Same;  3d  edition,  1845. 

1841-43  Berlese,  L„  Abbe,  “Iconographie  du 
Genre  Camellia.” 

1843  Colla,  L.,  “Camelliographia.” 

1848-60  Verschaffelt,  A.  A.,  “Nouvelle  Icono 
graphie  des  Camellias.” 

Same,  translated  and  published  without 
illustrations  by  E.  A.  Mcllhenny,  1945. 
1859  Seemann,  B.,  “Synopsis  of  the  Genera 
Camellia  and  Thea”  (In  Transactions  of 
the  Linnaean  Society,  v.  22,  p.  337-352). 
1880  Halliday,  R.  J.,  “Practical  Camellia  Cul- 
ture.” 

Same,  reprinted  by  R.  O.  Rubel,  Jr.,  1945. 
1900  Kochs,  J.,  “Uber  die  Gattung  Thea  und 
den  Chinesischen  Thee”  (In  Engler’s 
Botanische  Jahrbuch,  v.  27,  p.  577-635). 
1911  Le  Texnier,  “Essai  sur  l’Histoire  de  Quel- 
ques  Fleurs  d’Ornement:  le  Camellia.” 
1928  Tirocco,  G.  B.,  “Le  Camelia.” 

1931  Hume,  H.  H.,  “Azaleas  and  Camellias.” 
1936  Rubel,  R.  O.,  Jr.,  “Camellia  Culture 
Under  Glass  for  Florists.” 

1941  Graves,  G.,  “The  Camellia”  (In  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Magazine.  Oct.,  p. 
245-252) . 

1943  Gerbing,  G.  G.,  “Camellias.” 

1944  Hume,  H.  H.,  “Camellia  Classifications.” 
(In  National  Horticultural  Magazine, 
Jan.,  p.  1-12) 

1946-47  American  Camellia  Society,  “The  Amer- 
ican Camellia  Yearbook.” 

1946  Graves,  G.,  “Verschaf  felt’s  Nouvelle 

Iconographie  des  Camellias”  (In  Na- 
tional Horticultural  Magazine,  Apr.,  p. 
149-157). 

1946  Hume,  H.  H.,  “Camellias  in  America.” 
1948  Oregon  Camellia  Society,  “Camellias,” 

illustrated. 

Trade  Catalogues 

Selections  from  the  files  of  the  Library  of  the 
Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society,  compiled 
by  Roger  B.  Thompson. 


Firm  Year  No.  Listed 

England: 

Backhouse 1873  105  vars 

1896  67  vars 

Bull 1870  4 pages 

Rollison 1871  6V2  pages 

Veitch 1868  3V2  pages 

1876-7  3 pages 

1913  24  vars 
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Italy: 


Luzzatti 

1851 

38  pages 

Fratelli  Ravel  li 

...  1893 

3 pages 

Fratelli  Sgaravatti 

1897 

55  vars 

Belgium: 

Van  Geert 

1874-5 

8 pages 

Van  Houtto  

.......  1866-7 

10  pages 

1873-4 

13  pages 

1894 

3 pages 

Linden 

1875 

4 pages 

Pynaert-Van  Geert 

1894-5 

many  vars 

Verschaffelt 

1876-7 

12  pages 

France: 

Danvesse 

1855 

many  vars 

Leroy 

.......  1847 

many  vars 

Bibliographies 

Arnold  Arboretum.  Catalogue  of  the  library, 
comp,  by  E.  M.  Tucker.  1914-1933,  vol.  2,  p. 
334. 


“Index  Kewensis  . . . Genera  and  Species  of 
Flowering  Plants  from  the  Time  of  Lin- 
naeus.” 

“Index  Londinensis  to  Illustrations  of  Flower- 
ing Plants,”  prepared  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  of  London. 

Morren,  E.  and  DeVos,  A.,  comp.  “Index  Biblio- 
graphique  de  l’Hortus  Belgicus  . . . 1830- 
1880.”  p.  395-425. 

Rehder,  A.,  comp.  “The  Bradley  Bibliography,  a 
Guide  to  the  Literature  of  the  Woody 
Plants,”  published  before  the  beginning  of 
the  Twentieth  Century. 

Merrill,  E.  D.,  Walker,  E.  H.,  “Bibliography  of 
Eastern  Asiatic  Botany,”  1938. 
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Symposium  . . .New  Camellias 

Presenting  a series  of  articles  from  different  areas  on  the  development 
and  introduction  of  new  camellia  varieties. 


New  Camellias  in  the  Southeast 

R.  J.  WlLMOT* 

EVERY  year  camellias  appear  on  the  scene 
in  the  Southeast  that  arouse  the  interest 
of  our  enthusiasts.  Some  are  old  varieties  that 
have  been  obscure  and  others  are  new  seed- 
lings, a multiplicity  of  which  will  appear  in 
the  next  few  years. 

Of  the  former  is  one  known  as  “Woodville 
Red,”  a local  name  given  in  Woodville,  Miss. 
This  name  is  used  because  it  was  the  first  of 
the  local  names  to  appear  in  nursery  catalogs 
in  print.  This  old  plant  is  the  property  of 
Mrs.  Tom  White  and  is  reputed  to  have  been 
planted  about  1822.  It  is  also  known  locally 
as  “Mrs.  White.”  At  Monroe,  La.,  is  another 
plant  of  the  same  variety  known  locally  as 
“Henri  Bry,”  the  original  owner  who  imported 
the  plant  from  Europe  about  1820.  The 
property  upon  which  the  plant  is  growing 
belongs  to  Robert  Layton  who  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  Henri  Bry.  At  Savannah  the 
variety  is  known  as  “Kollock”  because  it  stood 
on  the  Kollock  family  property.  Propaga- 
tions from  the  Kollock  plant  became  known 
as  “Martin  Roberts”  for  a later  owner  of  the 
property.  This  variety  is  at  present  widely 

•Mr.  R.  J.  Wilmot  is  secretary  of  the  American 
Camellia  Society,  Gainesville,  Florida. 


propagated  and  is  very  popular.  Perhaps  its 
European  name  will  be  found  some  day. 

Other  varieties  that  may  arouse  a great  deal 
of  interest  are  sports  of  old  standard  varie- 
ties. One  of  these  is  “C.  M.  Wilson,”  a pale 
pink  sport  of  elegans  (Chandler)  that  has 
appeared  in  Pensacola,  Fla.  It  is  a companion 
variety  for  “High  Hat,”  the  popular  sport  of 
“Daikagura”  which  appeared  on  the  Pacific 
Coast.  “Ville  de  Nantes,”  the  fimbriated  sport 
of  Donckelari  which  was  imported  from 
France  about  14  years  ago  and  remained  in 
obscurity  for  many  years,  is  also  very  popular 
and  becoming  widely  distributed.  Two  years 
ago  it  was  so  scarce  that  grafted  plants  were 
being  offered  at  $75.00.  “Fred  Sander,”  a 
Belgian  sport  from  Tricolor,  also  known  as 
“Fimbriata  Superba,”  may  be  considered  new 
because  it  is  not  widely  distributed  and  is  still 
sought  after. 

The  first  three  varieties  registered  by  the 
American  Camellia  Society  are  seedlings  of 
comparative  recent  origin.  “Kathryn  Stan- 
ton” is  a ten-year-old  seedling  of  unknown 
parentage  grown  by  H.  B.  Stanton  of  Savan- 
nah, Ga.  It  first  flowered  in  1945  and  won  a 
blue  ribbon  in  the  Savannah  Camellia  Show 
seedling  class  that  year.  It  is  a fragrant  sin- 
gle, 3 to  A]/2  inches  in  diameter,  deep  rose  pink, 
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with  six  petals.  It  is  in  flower  from  December 
through  March.  Our  season,  by  the  way,  is 
usually  over  in  March. 

“Plumfield  White”  is  a seven-year-old  seed- 
ling from  Semi-double  Blush  grown  by  J.  P. 
Illges  of  Columbus,  Ga.  It  first  flowered  in 
1946  and  won  an  American  Camellia  Society 
Award  of  Merit  at  the  Central  Georgia  Ca- 
mellia Show,  Macon,  in  1948.  It  is  a fragrant 
semi-double  white  with  variable  petaloids, 
4-5j/2  inches  in  diameter.  It  blooms  from 
January  to  March. 

“Joseph  Pfingstl”  is  a seven-year-old  seed- 
ling of  unknown  parentage  grown  by  Emmett 
J.  Pfingstl  of  Montgomery,  Ala.  It  first  flow- 
ered in  1944-45  and  won  an  American  Camel- 
lia Society  Award  of  Merit  at  the  Montgom- 
ery Show  in  1948.  It  is  about  five  inches  in 
diameter,  dark  red,  incomplete  double  in  form. 
The  petaloids  are  fluted  and  irregular  and  are 
intermixed  with  stamens.  Some  flowers  may 
be  complete  double  and  do  not  show  stamens. 

Fruitland  Nurseries  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  have 
named  several  new  seedlings  among  which  is 
“Galilee.”  Of  unknown  parentage  it  first  flow- 
ered in  1943.  It  is  very  large,  semi-double, 
pink;  petals  lightly  fluted,  veined  deep  pink; 
stamens  prominent  but  not  clustered.  It  is 
hardy  with  bushy  upright  growth.  It  flowers 
from  mid  to  late  season. 

Walter  Allan  of  Summerville,  S.  C.,  has 
produced  several  seedlings  including  “James 
Allan,”  “Mrs.  Walter  Allan,”  “Glenn  Allan” 
and  “Dr.  H.  G.  Mealing.” '“Mrs.  Walter  Al- 
lan” is  a seedling  of  unknown  parentage  and 
first  bloomed  about  1940.  The  foliage,  re- 
sembling that  of  Donckelari,  is  borne  on  up- 
right fast  growth.  The  original  flowers  were 
semi-double  but  after  grafting  have  become 
practically  complete  double  irregular  with  no 
stamens  showing.  Flowers  average  five  inches 
or  better  in  diameter  and  are  almost  imper- 
vious to  frost  unless  they  are  old.  The  rose- 
red  flowers  last  at  least  two  weeks  on  the 
plant.  Blooms  January  and  February  and 
sometimes  into  March. 

Bradford’s  Wayside  Gardens  of  Ocean 
Springs,  Miss,  has  just  started  to  distribute  a 
number  of  seedlings  from  seed  planted  in 
1928  and  1929.  “Bradford’s  Gardenia,” 


“Morning  Glow,”  “White  Butterfly,”  “Mar- 
garet Bardsley,”  “Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood”  and 
its  sport  “Thelma  Dale”  and  “Crusader”  are 
some  of  their  best.  “Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood”  is 
from  a 20-year-old  seedling  that  first  flowered 
in  1938.  The  flowers  are  large,  3J4-4  inches 
in  diameter,  translucent  white  with  a silver- 
pink  stripe  on  one  or  more  of  the  petals.  It  is 
incomplete  double  in  form.  The  sport  “Thelma 
Dale”  is  identical  except  that  it  is  self  silver- 
pink. 

Magnolia  Gardens  has  produced  many 
seedlings  some  of  which  have  come  as  volun- 
teers near  old  plants  and  others  for  which 
the  seed  has  actually  been  gathered  and  the 
seed  planted.  Some  of  their  older  seedlings 
such  as  “Mrs.  Charles  Cobb,”  “Duchess  of 
Sutherland”  and  “Eleanor  Hagood”  have  been 
widely  distributed.  “Lady  Charlotte,”  one  of 
their  later  varieties,  is  semi-double,  clear, 
pale  pink  with  three  rows  of  waved  petals, 
veined  with  white,  surrounding  a cluster  of 
prominent  stamens.  The  plant  is  very  orna- 
mental since  its  growth  is  tall  and  symmetrical 
and  the  foliage  is  very  dark,  pointed,  and 
heavily  veined. 

i i i 

New  Camellias  in  Southern 
California 
Claude  Chidamian* 

SOUTHERN  California  has  been  unusually 
active  these  past  few  years  in  the  develop- 
ment and  introduction  of  new  camellia  varie- 
ties. But  of  the  great  number  of  new  plants 
offered  to  the  public,  only  a few  have  thus 
far  really  met  the  test  of  time  and  popular 
appeal.  Two  local  firms  dominate  the  field, 
both  in  quality  and  number  of  introductions, 
and  brief  survey  of  their  work  may  serve  to 
indicate  the  variety  and  importance  of  South- 
ern California’s  contribution. 

Co  olid  ge  Rare  Plant  Gardens 
Probably  the  most  sought-after  and  highly 
prized  camellia  on  the  West  Coast  today 
originated  in  the  Coolidge  Rare  Plant  Gardens 
in  East  Pasadena,  California.  The  plant  was 
first  described  in  the  Bulletin  of  the  Southern 

*Mr.  Claude  Chidamian  is  editor  for  the  South- 
ern California  Camellia  Society,  Inc.,  Pasadena, 
California. 
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California  Camellia  Society,  Vol.  VI,  No.  6 
(March,  1946),  as  follows: 

Camellia  “High  Hat,”  registered  by  Cool- 
idge  Rare  Plant  Gardens,  is  a sport  of  Daika- 
gura,  and  was  first  bloomed  November  15, 
1938.  It  blooms  from  October  through  March. 
The  plant  grows,  with  average  rapidity,  to 
compact  form.  The  leaf  is  heavy,  elliptic  in 
form,  with  acuminate  tip,  margin  deeply  and 
irregularly  serrate;  veining,  pinnate;  length, 
9-11  cm.;  width,  5-6  cm.;  color  of  top  of 
leaf,  holly  green,  with  some  variegation;  un- 
der surface,  boxwood  green.  Length  of  petiole, 
1 cm.  Buds,  round. 

The  blossoms  are  of  peony  form,  of  softest 
pink,  feathered  in  white;  size,  11-12  cm.;  has 
20  petals  and  many  petaloids. 

“High  Hat”  is  one  of  the  great  camellias  of 
our  time,  and  because  it  has  an  early,  pro- 
lific, and  long-blooming  season  covering  the 
holidays,  good  substance,  and  suitable  corsage 
size,  it  will  always  remain  a “must”  variety 
with  both  commercial  and  amateur  growers. 

Another  popular  introduction  of  the  Cool- 
idge  Gardens  was  described  in  the  same  issue 
of  the  S.C.C.S.  Bulletin: 

Camellia  “General  George  Patton,”  regis- 
tered by  Coolidge  Rare  Plant  Gardens,  is  a 
seedling,  one  of  whose  parents  is  C.  “Purity,” 
the  other  unknown.  It  was  first  bloomed  Jan- 
uary 1,  1939,  and  its  blooming  period  is  De- 
cember-March. 

The  plant  grows  rapidly,  is  of  open  form, 
similar  to  but  bushier  than  “Purity.” 

The  leaf  is  heavy,  elliptic,  has  slightly 
serrated  margin,  with  pinnate  veining;  length, 
9-10  cm.;  width,  5-6  cm.;  color,  top,  dark 
holly  green;  under  surface,  boxwood  green. 
Length  of  petiole,  6 cm.  The  buds  are  round. 

The  blossoms  are  of  rose  form,  neyron  rose 
in  color  (623/1,  Horticultural  Color  Chart); 
they  are  9-11  cm.  in  size,  and  have  46  petals. 

Rancho  Del  Descanso 

For  the  third  consecutive  season  the  Rancho 
del  Descanso  of  La  Canada,  California,  one 
of  the  West’s  largest  wholesale  camellia  firms, 
has  scored  in  making  the  most  important  in- 
troduction of  the  year.  Out  of  a great  collec- 
tion of  over  half  a million  plants  covering 
acres  of  oak-covered  hills,  have  come  the  fol- 
lowing: 

1946 

“Berenice  Boddy.”  Medium  sized,  light 
pink  semi-double  flowers,  borne  in  great 


abundance  early  in  the  season.  Blooming 
starts  about  December  1st.  Plants  vigorous, 
upright  growth  with  dark  green  foliage.  U.  S. 
Plant  Patent  No.  605. 

This  plant  is  a seedling  developed  at  Sierra 
Madre  and  was  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  Man- 
chester Boddy,  wife  of  the  Editor-Publisher 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Daily  News.  The  plants 
set  seed  easily  and  several  important  crosses 
have  already  been  made  by  Dr.  Walter  Lam- 
merts,  the  Rancho’s  famed  hybridist,  using  it 
as  the  female  parent.  One  outstanding  cross 
was  Berenice  Boddy  x C.  saluenensis  var. 
“Apple  Blossom.”  This  has  resulted  in  a light 
pink  seedling,  the  first  flowers  of  which  have 
been  quite  fragrant. 

1947 

“Mary  Charlotte.”  Beautiful  pale  pink 
color,  Chandleri-form  flowers,  blooming  mod- 
erately in  midseason.  Plants  compact  and  of 
average  vigor. 

This  camellia,  along  with  the  varieties 
“Pride  of  Descanso”  and  “Jenny  Jones”  re- 
sulted from  hybridizing  done  by  the  president 
of  Osaka  University.  His  purpose  was  to 
create  a Royal  Collection  for  the  Emperor  of 
Japan,  and  this  one  rated  best  of  all  his  seed- 
lings. It  was  brought  to  America  in  1931  by 
a Japanese  camellia  grower,  who  received  it 
as  a gift  when  he  made  a substantial  donation 
to  the  University.  The  variety  was  named 
“Mary  Charlotte”  in  honor  of  a lovely  young 
American  lady  whose  father  was  a friend  of 
the  Japanese  importer.  So  far  as  is  known  it 
has  never  borne  seed,  though  it  does  bear 
enough  pollen  to  fertilize  flowers  on  other 
varieties. 

“Pride  of  Descanso.”  A very  large  white, 
semi-double  to  loose  peony  form.  Rated  by 
authorities  as  one  of  the  most  outstanding 
white  varieties  in  existence.  Blooms  freely  in 
midseason.  Plants  vigorous  and  bushy  in 
growth  habit. 

1948 

“Jenny  Jones.”  A great  white  camellia  of 
the  Lotus  type,  but  with  firm,  crinkly  inner 
petals  and  excellent  keeping  qualities.  Blooms 
profusely  in  midseason.  Plants  vigorous,  very 
compact,  and  foliage  very  dark  green. 
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“Mrs.  Howard  Asper.”  Large,  semi-double, 
cup-shaped  flower,  of  warm,  medium  pink 
color.  It  lasts  well  when  cut  and  never  fails 
to  create  a sensation  when  worn  as  a corsage. 
The  plant  is  of  moderate  growth,  the  leaves 
being  rather  small  and  somewhat  sparse.  It 
flowers  freely,  however,  beginning  about  Feb- 
ruary 15  th. 

This  outstanding  variety  came  from  one  of 
a group  of  seedlings  imported  from  Japan  and 
first  flowered  at  the  Rancho  del  Descanso. 

Many  camellia  experts  believe  it  to  be  the 
result  of  a cross  between  the  species  C.  japon- 
ica  and  C.  Pitardii.  It  is  certainly  “something 
new”  in  camellias.  So  far  as  is  known  it  sets 
no  seed  and  none  of  its  pollen  has  proven 
fertile.  It  was  named  in  honor  of  Mrs.  How- 
ard Asper,  wife  of  the  manager  of  Rancho  del 
Descanso. 

i i i 

New  Camellias  for  Northwest 
Gardens 
G.  G.  Ramsey* 

THE  Puget  Sound  area  offers  climatic  con- 
ditions more  favorable  to  growing  camel- 
lias than  most  places  famous  for  their  culture. 
Damp,  cool  air  with  no  excessively  cold  or 
hot  weather  more  nearly  approaches  the  actual 
conditions  of  their  natural  habitat,  the  forested 
lower  slopes  of  southeastern  Japan. 

A blooming  season  extending  from  October 
to  May,  flower  shape  variations,  color  ranging 
from  white  to  deep  red  and  variegated,  and 
blossoms  up  to  seven  inches  across,  all  make 
camellias  one  of  the  most  desirable  flowering 
trees  for  this  area. 

Several  hundred  varieties  of  Camellia  japon- 
ic a are  listed,  most  of  which  prosper  here. 
New  varieties,  developed  from  seedlings  and 
sports  of  older  varieties,  are  continuously  being 
offered.  Some  of  these  are  duplications  of 
other  named  varieties  and  some  are  so  little 
different  that  they  offer  little  to  the  camellia 
fancier.  Now  and  then,  however,  something 
truly  new  and  fine  makes  its  appearance. 

From  this  latter  group,  I have  chosen  a few 
varieties  that  I believe  to  be  of  outstanding 

• Mr.  G.  G.  Ramsey  is  a grower  of  fine  camellias 
at  6312  Seward  Park  Avenue,  Seattle,  Washington. 


merit.  With  the  exceptions  that  I have  noted, 
these  varieties  appear  to  me  as  being  the  best 
in  the  newer  varieties  to  acquire  at  present, 
but  will  be  more  available  within  two  or  three 
years. 

White 

“Madonna.”  Very  large,  semi-double,  flat, 
water-lily  type  of  flower,  measuring  up  to  six 
inches  across.  This  camellia  is  one  of  the  most 
exotic  of  all  the  camellias,  being  colored  like 
a fine  orchid,  with  crepe-like  petals,  yellow  at 
the  center  (from  the  pollen),  shading  to  pure 
white,  then  to  flesh  pink  at  the  end  where  the 
petal  is  ruffled.  This  blossom  is  very  desirable 
for  corsages. 

The  blooming  season,  April  and  May,  is 
late  enough  to  miss  most  of  our  inclement 
weather,  making  it  much  more  desirable  than 
the  early  blooming  “Lotus,”  a variety  that 
rain  spoils.  Like  most  luxuriant  flowers,  an 
unusually  hot  day  ruins  the  blossom  and  for 
that  reason  I recommend  a semi-sheltered  place 
and  not  a southern  exposure. 

“Queen  Bessie”  (“Queen  Elizabeth”). 
Large,  magnolia-like,  white  camellia,  shading 
to  blush  pink  at  the  center,  semi-double,  cup- 
shaped, five-inch  flowers,  blooming  in  April 
and  May,  beautiful  in  cut  flower  arrange- 
ments. Plant  has  a vigorous  upright  growth 
similar  to  “Elena  Nobile.”  Dark  green  foliage. 

Blossoms  are  mostly  inside  the  foliage,  and 
thus  well  protected  from  inclement  weather. 
The  plant  does  not  bloom  early  in  life,  usually 
beginning  about  the  fifth  year. 

“White  Giant.”  Large,  semi-double  white, 
dark  green  leaves. 

“Haku-Rakuten.”  Large,  semi-double,  ruf- 
fled petals,  creamy-white. 

Red 

“Ville  de  Nantes.”  Very  large,  semi-double, 
turkey-red,  with  large  fimbriated  petals;  some 
of  the  outside  ones  bending  back  underneath. 
Other  than  “Fimbriata  Superba,”  which  it  re- 
sembles, it  is  unlike  all  other  varieties  of  ca- 
mellia blossoms,  resembling  a huge  parrot  tulip 
in  full  bloom — with  outer  petals  bent  back- 
ward. Flowers  are  splendid  for  corsages  and 
cut  flower  arrangements. 
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This  is  one  of  the  most  outstanding  red  ca- 
mellias for  Puget  Sound  gardens.  Besides 
being  very  decorative  in  bloom,  the  plant  itself 
is  attractive,  being  an  upright,  vigorous  grow- 
er, the  plant  shaped  similarly  to  “Kumasaka”; 
foliage  dark  green,  small  leaves.  The  plant 
blooms  heavily  during  March,  April  and  May 
and  blooms  early  in  life.  This  camellia  does 
well  out  in  the  open  and  is  hardy.  Unlike 
“Fimbriata  Superba,”  which  cold  weather  af- 
fects, “Ville  de  Nantes”  buds  are  not  damaged 
by  prolonged  freezing  spells. 

This  variety  is  difficult  to  propagate  from 
cuttings.  The  rooted  cutting  seems  to  lack 
vigor  and  is  very  slow  in  growing.  Grafted 
into  a good  understock,  however,  it  shoots  out 
a well-formed,  fast  growth. 

“Flame.”  Not  a very  new  variety,  but 
scarce,  for  it  is  very  difficult  to  propagate  from 
rooted  cuttings.  Large  flowers  up  to  six  inches 
across  and  four  inches  high,  three  rows  of 
petals  loosely  forming  a full  double.  Brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  blooming  heavily,  make  this  a 
magnificent  display  for  the  garden. 

On  grafted  understock,  this  variety  grows 
vigorously  and  upright.  Very  hardy  in  this 
climate  and  grows  in  the  open.  Blooming 
period  late  March  until  May. 

“St.  Andre.”  Semi-double,  large,  dark  red. 
A new  variety  that  promises  strong  competi- 
iton  for  leadership  over  the  reds.  Very  scarce. 

“Rising  Sun.”  Single,  large,  flame  red,  small 
narrow  leaves.  Too  new  to  know  much  of  its 
habits. 

“Glenn  No.  40.”  Full  double,  scarlet  flow- 
ers are  deep,  fully  imbricated  and  very  large. 
Blooms  early  in  life,  midseason  to  late,  and  is 
very  hardy.  In  this  climate  it  is  far  superior 
in  color  intensity  and  in  size  to  the  “Colonel 
Firey.” 

“Firebrand.”  Large,  semi-double,  dark  red. 
A beautiful  deep  blossom. 

“Adolphe  Audusson.”  Large,  dark  red,  loose 
double.  Not  as  new  as  above  mentioned  va- 
rieties, but  considered  by  many  camellia  fan- 
ciers as  one  of  the  best  reds  for  Pacific  North- 
west gardens  because  of  its  rapid  growth, 
prolific  blooming  and  brilliancy  of  blossom. 


“Mrs.  Charles  Cobb.”  Large,  imperfect 
double,  turkey-red. 

Reticulata.  A species  difficult  to  propa- 
gate from  cuttings,  but  does  well  grafted  on 
any  good  japonica  understock.  A brilliant  red 
flower  measuring  six  inches  across,  forming  a 
semi-double  flower  of  long  twisting  petals. 
This  camellia  resembles  some  of  the  tropical 
hibiscus  in  brilliancy  and  form.  For  corsages 
it  is  more  prominent  and  attractive  than  most 
orchids. 

Fast  growing,  willowy,  long  slender  leaves. 
This  is  not  a hardy  variety  but  is  being  grown 
outdoors  very  successfully  here  in  Seattle. 
Unless  grown  near  the  water,  choose  a place 
well  protected  from  the  cold,  and  in  all  in- 
stances from  too  hot  a sun  exposure,  for  its 
leaves  sunburn  and  new  growth  will  wilt.  Per- 
haps it  is  best  kept  in  increasingly  larger  pots 
so  that  it  may  be  moved  inside  in  event  of  an 
extreme  cold  snap.  This  camellia  is  so  out- 
standing that  it  warrants  the  extra  care  needed. 

Pink 

“Mrs.  Freeman  Weiss.”  An  outstanding  new 
pink.  The  blossoms  are  large  and  deep,  form- 
ing a loose,  full  double  in  bright  pink.  The 
growth  habit  is  particularly  good,  being  fast 
growing  and  upright.  A midseason  bloomer 
and  hardy. 

“Pink  Poppy.”  Very  large,  peony-shaped 
double;  is  one  of  the  best  of  new  pinks. 

“Souvenir  de  Bahaud  Litou.”  A sport  of 
“Mathotiana  rosea,”  is  a lovely  new  camellia 
of  a delicate  shade  of  pink.  The  flower  is  very 
large,  fully  imbricated  with  outer  petals  bend- 
ing under. 

The  shrub  in  bloom  resembles  a large  hy- 
drangea plant  with  its  large  pompon  flowers 
all  over  the  outside.  It  has  a tendency  to 
grow  rounded  and  bushy  midseason.  Foliage 
large,  glossy,  light  green. 

“Anne  Lindbergh.”  Not  as  new  as  the  above 
mentioned  pinks,  but  truly  a lovely  camellia 
and  deserving  credit  as  being  a favorite  among 
collectors.  A large,  deep  flower  of  bright  pink 
forming  an  imperfect  full  double.  Vigorous 
growing,  it  blooms  heavily  in  midseason  at  an 
early  age  and  is  hardy  enough  to  grow  in  any 
exposure  in  this  climate. 
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J\ew  Camellias  for  W ashington 

James  Buzard* 

NEW  camellias  come  into  being  in  two 
ways:  by  seedlings  of  chance  crosses  or 
those  produced  by  hand  pollination,  and  from 
“sports."  Camellias  have  a decided  tendency 
to  “sport'’  and  many  fine  varieties  have  been 
produced  this  way. 

In  bringing  camellias  in  from  the  south  it 
takes  from  two  to  three  years  for  the  average 
plant,  longer  for  others,  to  become  established 
and  to  show  what  can  be  expected  of  it  here. 
Different  climatic  conditions  have  a decided 
effect  on  camellias,  even  to  changing  the 
flower  form,  color  or  variegation,  and  in  some 
instances  the  size  of  the  foliage.  Until  a 
plant  has  bloomed  for  two  or  more  seasons 
it  is  difficult  to  determine  if  it  will  fulfill 
its  promise  of  loveliness  and  its  suitability 
for  this  climate. 

“High  Hat,”  which  is  a pale  pink  sport  of 
“Daikagura”  should  be  satisfactory  wherever 
“Daikagura”  gives  good  results.  The  flower 
form  and  texture,  foliage  and  manner  of 
growth,  and  blooming  season  are  the  same. 
The  flowers  have  remarkable  lasting  qualities 
on  the  plant  and  though  of  very  delicate  color 
seem  to  withstand  adverse  weather  well. 

“Yohei-Haku,”  alias  “September  Morn,” 
“Albatross,”  “Shiro  Bvoshi”  and  “Shiro  Daik- 
agura,” is  an  extremely  early  white,  similar  in 
form  and  texture  to  “Daikagura”  and  appar- 
ently of  equal  quality. 

“Ville  de  Nantes”  (California  strain),  with 
its  unique  flower  form  and  fine  brilliant  red 
color  is  exceptionally  good.  It  begins  to  show 
color  in  late  fall,  to  bloom  in  January,  and 
continues  in  bloom  for  some  three  months. 
The  blossoms  withstand  adverse  weather  con- 
ditions and  have  fine  lasting  qualities  both 
as  cut  flowers  and  on  the  plant.  The  eastern 
“Ville  de  Nantes”  is  either  a different  camel- 
lia or  one  of  those  chameleons  which  has  com- 
pletely changed  in  its  changed  environment. 

“Vedrine,”  called  “Ruby  Glow”  in  Califor- 
nia, and  also  known  as  “Mehl’s  Red,”  is  a 
splendid  clear  red  which  blooms  from  January 

*Mr.  James  Buzard  is  owner  of  the  Lakeshore 
Gardens,  Bellevue,  Washington. 


to  April.  The  long  lasting  flowers  withstand 
rain  and  sun  and  are  altogether  delightful. 

“Lady  Mary  Cromartie,”  a large,  loose, 
semi-double,  fine  pink  is  free  blooming  and 
gives  promise  of  being  as  fine  here  as  it  in 
the  south.  It  is  really  tops. 

“Pink  Poppy”  from  the  East  Coast  is  a fine 
pale  pink  single  with  a distinctive  arrange- 
ment of  the  stamens.  It  is  late  blooming. 

“Mrs.  Josephine  Hearn,”  which  was  de- 
veloped in  California  and  which  has  just  re- 
cently been  introduced  to  the  East  Coast  where 
it  is  being  listed  as  “rare,”  can  be  counted 
upon  to  bloom  heavily,  in  fact  it  should  be  dis- 
budded for  best  results.  “Margaret  Hearn” 
and  “Marie  Keating,”  productions  of  the 
same  grower  are  also  free  blooming  and  satis- 
factory. 

“Oniji”  is  a beautiful  variegated  form  of 
“Lady  Clare.”  It  is  a fine  pink,  heavily 
splotched  with  white  and  has  all  the  fine 
qualities  of  the  solid  color  form. 

“General  Patton,”  said  to  be  a pink  sport 
of  “Purity,”  is  of  fine  form  and  color.  When 
established  it  should  prove  a very  fine  variety. 

“Cleopatra”  (M.A.),  from  California,  not 
to  be  confused  with  the  Sasanqua  or  the  east- 
ern variety,  is  a charming,  delicate  pink  and 
white,  loose  double  flower.  “Eleanor  Mc- 
Cowan,"a  striped  pink  and  white  peony-form 
flower,  is  free  blooming  and  very  satisfactory. 

“John  Illges”  is  a brililant  red  single  of  un- 
usual form,  but  is  difficult  to  grow,  though 
when  well  established  seems  to  bloom  freely. 

“Capitol  City,”  a fine  single  pink,  has  a 
tendency  to  change  from  petaloid  center  to 
stamens  with  a change  of  growing  conditions. 

“Strawberry  Blond,”  “Rich  Pink  Peony” 
and  “Pink  Lady”  are  sports  of  Paeoniflora  and 
behave  in  much  the  same  way. 

“Pax,”  a fine  formal  white,  stood  up  well  in 
the  bad  weather  last  spring.  The  fine  white 
flower  rivals  the  gardenia  in  charm  as  a cor- 
sage flower. 

“Shin-Akebono,”  a luscious  shade  of  pale 
pink,  large  single  with  golden  stamens,  is  ex- 
ceptionally fine.  It  is  early  blooming  and 
so  may  suffer  some  from  late  frosts. 

(Continued  on  Page  29) 
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The  Christmas  Rose 

Mrs.  Carl  McNeilan  Ballard* 


DURING  the  dearth  of  the  flowering  season 
it  is  thrilling  to  find  a choice  bloom  and 
nothing  is  more  appealing  than  the  wax-like 
flower  of  the  Christmas  Rose  (Helleborus 
niger).  It  is  a plant  of  ancient  days  and  so 
long  known  to  mankind  that  the  meaning  of 
names  and  descriptions  of  various  species  have 
become  confused. 

In  our  humid  Puget  Sound  climate,  and 
even  under  much  colder  conditions,  they  thrive. 
The  stem  can  become  quite  stiff  with  frost, 
but  when  the  ground  thaws  the  plant  will  be 
in  perfect  condition.  It  is  fun  to  dig  deep  in 
the  snow  and  find  a Christmas  Rose  gallantly 
blooming. 

Christmas  Rose — what  a romantic  name! 
A legend  comes  down  from  medieval  Nativity 
plays  that,  in  the  Alsatian  Mountains  where 
these  wild  plants  grow  in  abundance,  the  first 
flower  came  into  bloom  at  the  hour  of  the 
birth  of  the  Christ  child.  And,  since  then, 
they  have  been  called  Christmas  Roses. 

Another  tale  is  that  many  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  a Greek  mythical  physician, 
Melampos,  discovered  that  Hellebore  roots 
could  be  used  in  the  treatment  of  mania. 
Through  all  the  ages  since,  the  hellebore  has 
been  used  in  treating  maladies  of  man  and 
beast,  and  even  into  modern  times  has  been 
prescribed  in  cardiac  and  nervous  ailments. 
Helleborus,  loosely  translated,  means  “food  of 
death.” 

Helleborus — Christmas  Rose — is  not  a real 
rose  at  all,  but  a member  of  the  Ranunculaceae 
(Buttercup)  family.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  there  are  22  different  species  which  are 
classified  into  two  groups. 

1 .Helleborus  caulescentes  (plants  with  a 
stem). 

2.  Helleborus  acaules  (stemless  plants). 

*The  story  of  the  Christmas  Rose,  though  a 
deviation  from  this  issue’s  general  topic  on  the 
Camellia,  could  find  no  more  fitting  place  than  in 
the  December  issue.  Its  author,  Mrs.  Carl  McNeilan 
Ballard,  one  of  the  Northwest’s  most  enthusiastic 
growers  of  this  delightful  Christmas  flower,  is 
vice-president  of  the  Arboretum  Foundation  and 
General  Chairman  of  the  Unit  Council  Board  of 
Arboretum  Units. 


Beautiful  specimens  of  hellebores  of  these 
two  groups  will  bloom  from  October  to  April. 
The  long-stemmed  corsicus  and  joetidus  are 
charming  though  not  as  well  known  as  the 
shorter  stemmed  orientalis  or  niger.  Corsicus, 
native  of  the  isle  of  Corsica,  grows  over  two 
feet  tall  and  has  many  large  clusters  of  char- 
treuse-colored blooms.  Its  blue-green,  ever- 
green leaves  have  saw-tooth  edges. 

Foetidus  is  similar  to  corsicus  except  that 
it  has  much  narrower  leaves  and  smaller 
flowers.  The  flower  stalks  and  leaves  emerge 
from  narrow  sheaths  along  the  stem.  The 
nodding  chartreuse-green  flowers  are  edged 
with  henna  and  have  a woody  scent.  Foetidus 
is  the  only  hellebore  with  any  odor. 

Acaules,  the  second  group,  to  which  ori- 
entalis and  niger  belong,  is  classified  as  stem- 
less, but,  due  to  extensive  propagation,  has 
now  developed  sizable  stems.  Orientalis  is  the 
true  black  Hellebore  of  the  ancients.  The  roots 
of  this  species  was  used  by  them  as  a medicine 
to  combat  madness  and  melancholia. 

Orientalis  start  blooming  in  February  and 
are  at  the  peak  of  bloom  in  the  Lenten  season 
and  are  hence  called  the  Lenten  Rose.  The 
leaves  are  very  large  on  a forked  stem  with 
many  flowers  on  each  stalk.  They  come  in  all 
colors,  ranging  from  white  through  wine  and 
red  to  purple  and  some  are  sprinkled  with 
black  dots.  Most  plants  are  unnamed  because 
there  has  been  intensive  cross-pollination.  One 
of  the  finest  named  varieties,  of  a wine  shade, 
is  “Irene  Kroneman.” 

The  true  Christmas  Rose  is  called  Helle- 
borus niger.  It  has  always  been  considered 
the  most  outstanding.  The  variety  of  niger 
commonly  planted  here,  Helleborus  niger  alti- 
folius,  was  introduced  into  English  gardens  in 
1596,  directly  from  Austria,  and  safely  ar- 
rived in  Pennsylvania  with  the  first  Quakers. 
The  earliest  niger  to  bloom  is  praecox,  but  it 
does  not  compare  to  the  later  blooms. 

By  November  15,  the  lovely  “Pierre 
Pachou,”  developed  by  M.  Pachou  in  his 
(Continued  on  Page  34) 
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Notes  and  Comment 

The  appointment  of  a director  for  the  Cor- 
nell Plantations,  Cornell  University,  Ithaca, 
New  York,  was  announced  recently.  This  an- 
nouncement names  Dr.  John  F.  Cornman  as 
director.  He  is  a graduate  of  Cornell,  successor 
to  Professor  Ralph  W.  Curtis,  recently  re- 
tired, and  teaches  plant  materials  in  the  De- 
partment of  Floriculture  and  Ornamental  Hor- 
ticulture in  the  New  York  State  College  of 
Agriculture  at  Cornell  University. 

i i r 

One  of  the  most  valuable  new  books  which 
has  come  to  the  Arboretum  lately,  especially 
to  those  interested  in  introducing  or  growing 
new  and  unusual  trees  and  shrubs,  is  Mr.  W. 
Arnold-Forster’s  “Shrubs  for  the  Milder  Coun- 
ties,” published  in  England  by  Country  Life, 
Ltd.  (2-10  Tavistock  St.,  Covent  Garden, 
London,  W.  C.  2)  at  $6.00.  In  New  York  by 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons. 

It  will  be  reviewed  in  our  next  issue,  but 
even  a casual  glance  shows  it  to  be  full  of  in- 
formation, ideas  and  illustrations  calculated  to 
inspire  the  novice  and  set  even  the  most  ex- 
perienced seeking  some  of  the  rare  and  lovely 
plants  described. 

i i i 

It  is  good  news  for  all  who  drive  regularly 
through  the  Arboretum  to  know  that  the  Parks 
and  Engineering  Departments  of  the  city  have 
agreed  on  the  details  for  paving  and  improv- 
ing Lake  Washington  Boulevard  from  Madison 
Street  to  26th  Avenue  North  and  Miller  Street 
on  which  $75,000.00  will  be  spent.  It  is  hoped 
also  that  the  scheme  may  be  extended  to  the 
road  round  the  north  end  of  the  Arboretum 
and  to  resurfacing  the  gravel  Upper  Road,  at 
present  so  dusty  in  summer. 

i i r 

Plans  are  under  discussion  for  a very  at- 
tractive and  practical  memorial  to  the  late  Mrs. 
Anna  Thomsen  Milburn,  to  be  placed  close  to 
the  Garrett  Memorial  Planting  north  of  Rho- 
dodendron Glen.  It  is  likely  to  take  the  form 
of  a circular  or  semi-circular  paved  area,  sur- 
rounded by  a low  wall,  with  wooden  benches, 
and  including  a drinking  fountain. 
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Book  Reviews 


A Study  of  the  Genus  Paeonia,  by  F.  C.  Stern. 
Published  by  The  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
Vincent  Square,  Westminster,  London,  1946. 
Price  $13.00. 

T'HIS  is  a new  and  valuable  addition  to  the 
library  of  the  University  of  Washington  Ar- 
boretum. It  is  a large  book  (11%  inches  by  15 
inches),  155  pages,  beautifully  bound  in  attrac- 
tive dark  blue  cloth,  with  gold  lettering. 

The  author  is  Col.  F.  C.  Stern,  O.B.E.,  M.C., 
V.M.H.,  whose  garden  is  at  Highdown,  Goring- 
by-Sea,  Sussex,  where  many  of  the  species  de- 
scribed have  been  grown.  He  is  well  known  in 
English  horticultural  circles  as  a member  of 
the  Council  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society, 
chairman  of  the  Lily  Group  and  cultivator  of 
many  varied  and  excellent  plants. 

The  author  in  the  introduction  states  that, 
“This  genus  is  so  interesting  and  also  so  useful 
for  the  garden  that  it  seems  worth  while  to  try 
and  get  the  nomenclature  in  order;  this  has 
necessitated  an  examination  of  the  whole 
genus.” 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  “Keys  and 
Classification”;  the  author  states  that  each 
species  has  been  described  from  dried  speci- 
mens, collected  in  the  natural  habitat  and  pre- 
served in  the  herbaria  of  the  well-known 
Botanical  Gardens  at  Kew,  Edinburgh,  the 
British  Museum,  Manchester  Museum,  and  the 
Musee  Nationale  d’  Histoire  Naturelle  of  Paris. 
Also  certain  specimens  from  Calcutta,  Lenin- 
grad, and  Vienna  have  been  examined. 

Unfortunately  for  the  ordinary  gardener, 
descriptions  of  well-known  garden  forms  and 
hybrids  have  not  been  given  “although  reference 
has  been  made  to  some  of  the  best  known 
garden  forms.”  Even  though  these  have  not 
been  included  many  of  the  species  such  as  the 
sweet-scented  P.  lactiflora,  the  yellow  P.  Mloko- 
sewitschii,  P.  Wittmanniana,  and  many  others 
are  listed  in  a separate  chapter  as  beautiful, 
hardy  and  well  adapted  for  general  use.  A new 
and  ingenious  technique  has  been  employed  in 
the  classification  of  the  species.  Where  there 
are  very  slight  external  differences,  the  somatic 
chromosome  numbers  act  as  a determining 
factor.  Some  paeony  species  have  twenty  as 
their  chromosome  number,  hence  are  tetra- 
ploids  (2n=20);  others  have  ten  as  their  number 
(2n=10)  and  are  called  diploids.  This  device  is 
used  to  differentiate  species  and  each  one  listed 
has  been  tested  and  designated  as  tetraploid 
or  diploid. 

The  second  chapter  gives  a Summary  of 
Paeony  Species  and  their  geographical  distribu- 
tion. Maps  are  used,  and  it  is  of  interest  to  find 
the  two  American  species  P.  Brownii  and  P. 
californica  included.  The  author  states,  “The 
genus  Paeony  is  found  only  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere.  The  species  extend  from  Western 
Europe  and  from  Morocco  and  Algiers,  through 
Europe  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Caucasus;  they 
also  extend  from  Lapland  and  North  India 
through  central  Asia  to  western  China  and 
Japan;  outlying  species  occur  in  western  North 
America.”  Then  follows  the  “Enumeration  of 
the  Species,”  forty-seven  being  described.  This 
portion  of  the  book  is  amply  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  black  and  white  drawings  of 
leaves  and  carpels.  Also  included  in  this  section 


are  fifteen  full-page  illustrations  in  color  by 
Lilian  Snelling,  which  are  exquisite  in  color, 
design  and  execution.  The  color  of  the  flowers 
ranges  from  white  and  yellow  to  pink,  red.  and 
reddish  purple. 

Chapter  four  deals  with  the  history  of  peony 
literature  in  a thorough  and  painstaking  man- 
ner. Starting  with  the  “Inquiry  Into  Plants”  by 
Theophrastus  (370  B.  C.),  followed  by  Diosco- 
rides,  and  Pliny  the  elder  of  the  first  century, 
the  list  continues  down  through  the  centuries. 
The  great  herbalists  and  horticulturalists  of  all 
nations  down  to  the  present  time  are  given  their 
due  amount  of  attention.  It  is  a mine  of  infor- 
mation to  those  interested  in  the  genus  from  an 
historical  point  of  view. 

The  next  chapter  will  appeal  to  the  practical 
gardener  as  it  deals  with  “The  Paeony  Species 
in  Cultivation.”  Those  species  suitable  for  gar- 
den purposes  are  listed,  with  descriptions  of 
the  plants,  color  of  blooms  and  directions  for 
successful  culture. 

Appendix  I lists  Paeony  species  and  syno- 
nyms, followed  by  Appendix  II  which  is  a com- 
plete bibliography.  The  general  index  completes 
the  book. 

“A  Study  of  the  Genus  Paeonia”  is  a choice 
book,  of  value  to  the  student  and  amateur  alike, 
and  is  undoubtedly  the  most  comprehensive 
and  scholarly  study  ever  made  of  the  genus. 

M.  R.  T. 

i i i 

Azaleas — Kinds  and  Culture,  by  H.  Harold 
Hume.  Published  by  Horace  McFarland  Co., 
Mount  Pleasant  Press,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  Price 
$3.75. 

H HAROLD  HUME’S  book,  “Azaleas — Kinds 
. and  Culture,”  is  today  the  most  inclusive 
and  comprehensive  book  published  upon  the 
subject.  Mr.  Hume,  in  his  own  Introduction, 
cites  the  reasons  for  its  publication:  “In  the  last 
fifteen  years,  new  problems  have  arisen  in  the 
growing  of  azaleas,  new  varieties  have  been 
originated  and  introduced  and  a large  number 
of  kinds,  not  always  identified  as  to  species  or 
variety,  have  been  brought  from  the  Orient.  The 
culture  of  azaleas  has  been  undertaken  in  many 
new  areas  and  they  now  have  a place  in  plant- 
ing where  none  were  grown  formerly.  Addi- 
tional knowledge  of  their  culture  has  been 
gained;  problems  that  have  arisen  from  time  to 
time  have  been  investigated.” 

“Azaleas — Kind  and  Culture”  will  be  enjoyed 
by  all  gardeners.  It  is  well  edited,  well  printed, 
lavishly  illustrated  in  both  color  and  black  and 
white.  The  binding  is  a pleasant  shade  of  sturdy 
cloth  and  a handy  size  for  the  gardening  shelf. 

The  contents  are  divided  into  sixteen  chapters 
which  follow  each  other  in  logical  sequence. 
The  opening  chapter  is  captioned  “Apprecia- 
tion.” Again  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Hume,  “A 
close  relationship  exists  between  the  flora  of 
China,  Japan,  and  adjacent  areas  of  Asia  and 
North  America.”  With  this  premise  in  mind  he 
brings  forth  the  theme  of  harmonious  relation 
between  azaleas  and  garden  plantings  in  North 
America.  Providing  the  right  varieties  are  se- 
lected, azaleas  can  be  grown  in  practically  every 
part  of  North  America. 

In  succeeding  chapters,  Mr.  Hume  tells  where 
azaleas  will  grow,  describes  deciduous  azaleas. 
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persistent-leaved  azaleas,  propagation  of  azaleas, 
soils  and  their  preparation,  planting  azaleas, 
culture  and  care,  feeding  and  pruning,  garden 
azaleas,  and  azaleas  as  pot  plants.  Greenhouse 
culture  is  discussed  and  control  of  insect  and 
mite  pests.  Azalea  diseases  are  given  a clinical 
discussion  as  a finale  to  this  comprehensive 
analysis  of  the  entire  subject  of  azaleas. 

Here  in  our  Northwest  where  azaleas  are  so 
well  known  and  valued  as  a part  of  both  civic 
and  private  planting,  there  are  many  planting 
suggestions  made  by  Mr.  Hume  which  could  be 
followed  to  great  advantage  in  further  plans  for 
mass  planting  and  color  effect. 

The  discussion  of  Indian  varieties  of  azaleas 
will  be  of  interest  to  greenhouse  growers;  some 
of  these  varieties  might  be  found  of  use  in  out- 
door gardens;  in  lath  houses  or  in  protected 
locations  they  might  give  an  additional  exotic 
touch  unknown  heretofore. 

As  in  all  of  Dr.  Hume’s  works,  you  feel  you 
have  shared  an  adventure  with  him  in  the 
appreciation  of  new  beauties,  and  glimpsed  the 
factual  work  of  scientific  mind  motivated  by  the 
desire  for  knowledge,  but  illuminated  by  the 
appreciation  that  beauty  is  in  itself  an  end  and 
needs  no  other. 

— Elizabeth  H.  Hanley. 

i 1 i 

The  American  Camellia  Yearbook  for  1947. 
Edited  by  R.  J.  Wilmot.  Published  by  The 
American  Camellia  Society,  Gainesville,  Florida. 

THE  YEARBOOK  begins  with  an  early  history 
of  camellias  in  this  country.  According  to  all 
extant  records  they  were  introduced  into  Cali- 
fornia by  a Mr.  Warren  who  brought  them  from 
New  England  and  settled  himself  with  his  plants 
near  Fort  Sutter  where  gold  was  first  discov- 
ered. The  first  of  the  early  American  camellias 
were  probably  brought  to  New  York  in  1800  by 
Michael  Floy  who  initiated  the  growing  of 
camellias  from  seed.  Mr.  R.  J.  Wilmot  of 
Gainesville,  Florida,  gives  a long  list  of  camel- 
lias (213)  which  early  originated  in  America, 
seventeen  of  which  are  found  in  our  catalogs 
today. 

Mr.  Wilmot  is  also  the  author  of  the  two 
articles  in  the  Yearbook  on  Chinese  and  Japan- 
ese camellias.  He  has  found  that  the  earliest 
Chinese  writings  about  camellias  began  in  the 
period  290-307  A.D.  In  the  article  on  Japanese 
camellias  he  lists  the  Japanese  names,  giving 
their  pronunciations  and  translations. 

From  the  history  of  camellias  follow  perfectly 
fascinating  chapters  on  propagation,  written 


by  authorities  from  across  the  country.  There 
are  many  personal  experiences  of  growing 
camellias  from  seeds,  from  leaf  bud  cuttings, 
stem  cuttings  and  grafting.  The  descriptions  are 
easily  followed  by  the  amateur  and  the  illustra- 
tions add  greatly  to  the  interest  of  the  articles. 

Mr.  Paul  Ackerman  of  Neponset,  Long  Island, 
writes  a chapter  on  camellias  as  house  plants. 
He  says  they  can  be  successfully  grown  in  New 
York  in  a glassed-in  porch  with  south  and  east 
windows  and  no  other  heat.  He  opens  the  door 
into  the  house  only  to  keep  the  temperature 
above  freezing.  In  a temperature  of  45  or  50 
degrees  many  varieties  can  be  brought  into 
bloom  from  October  to  April.  He  then  goes  into 
details,  naming  varieties  best  to  handle  in  this 
way.  Fertilization  and  watering  are  then  dis- 
cussed completely  and  simply. 

Greenhouse  culture  is  discussed  by  several 
growers. 

Perhaps  because  I have  seen  camellias  grown 
beautifully  in  containers,  the  chapter  on  this 
subject  was  especially  thrilling  to  me.  Mr. 
Claude  Chidamian  of  Los  Angeles  gives  twelve 
reasons  for  the  pot  culture  of  camellias,  all  very 
practical  and  convincing.  To  list  a few  of  his 
dozen  statements:  “They  thrive  indefinitely  in 
relatively  small  containers  and  do  not  mind 
being  root-bound,  provided  they  are  fed  and 
watered  regularly.  Composition,  fertility,  acid- 
ity, moisture  and  dainage  of  camellia  soils  can 
be  more  easily  controlled.  Potted  camellias  can 
be  enjoyed  in  gardens  where  natural  conditions 
(soil,  drainage,  etc.)  are  unsuitable.  They  have  a 
tendency  to  bloom  earlier  in  the  season  and  at 
an  earlier  age,  and  more  profusely  than  plants 
of  the  same  variety  in  the  ground.” 

There  is  a short  chapter  on  the  hardiness  of 
camellias  in  Yonkers,  New  York,  followed  by 
an  invaluable  chapter  on  pruning  by  C.  Nor- 
wood Hastie,  Jr.,  from  Magnolia  Gardens,  South 
Carolina.  He  stresses  the  importance  of  pruning 
for  the  “health  and  prosperity”  of  the  plant. 
The  directions  for  pruning  are  clear  and  concise 
and  there  are  photographs  to  illustrate  the 
directions  in  the  text. 

The  descriptions  of  the  diseases  of  camellias 
are  authoritative  and  the  control  of  all  known 
troubles  is  discussed. 

Descriptions  of  camellia  gardens,  camellia 
shows,  and  lists  of  names  of  camellias  are  at 
the  end  of  the  book. 

This  Yearbook  is  a tremendous  contribution 
to  the  literature  on  growing  camellias  and 
should  be  a handbook  for  every  gardener. 

— Grace  T.  Dowling 
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Symposium  . . . New  Camellias 

(Continued  from  Page  24) 

“Berenice  Boddy,”  a patented  variety,  semi- 
double with  unique  two-toned  effect,  the 
outer  petals  deeper  pink  than  the  inner,  is 
large  and  attractive  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, but  tends  to  become  small  when  grow- 
ing conditions  are  not  to  its  liking. 

“Daitarin,”  though  not  so  new  here,  should 
be  proudly  acclaimed  as  being  a Japanese 
variety  which  was  first  introduced  in  the 
United  States  in  the  state  of  Washington. 

These  are  but  a few  of  the  more  than  400 
varieties,  new  and  old,  which  I have  planted 
in  our  garden  in  the  past  few  years.  Of  the 
others,  some  have  yet  to  bloom,  others  should 
be  discarded  as  not  being  up  to  the  standard 
they  attain  in  other  parts  of  the  country; 
others  are  even  finer  than  when  grown  in 
other  climates. 

i i i 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Fisher  contributed  147  ferns  to 
Woodland  Garden,  the  West  Seattle  Garden 
Club’s  sponsored  project  in  the  Arboretum. 
Five  species  are  represented. 
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The  Royal  Botanic  Gardens , Kew 

(Continued  from  Page  6) 
houses  are  in  charge  of  one  of  the  principal 
assistant  curators. 

Plants  requiring  cooler  conditions  are  grown 
in  the  Temperate  House,  a structure  60  feet 
high  in  the  center  consisting  of  a main  cen- 
tral building  with  two  wings  connected  by 
octagonal  corridors,  with  an  annex  for  not 
quite  hardy  rhododendrons  on  the  west  side. 
The  total  length  of  the  building  is  628  feet 
and  the  center  part  is  164  feet  wide.  It  covers 
nearly  two  acres.  It  is  in  charge  of  an  assist- 
ant curator. 

A third  assistant  curator  looks  after  the 
more  decorative  side  of  gardening  as  consti- 
tuted by  flower  beds,  herbaceous  borders, 
garden  roses  and  so  on,  with  the  care  of  a 
large  conservatory  which  is  kept  filled  with 
flowering  plants  throughout  the  year:  Many 
of  the  plants  are  grown  in  reserve  houses  un- 
til they  are  in  flower. 

A fourth  department  includes  the  botanical 
collection  of  herbaceous  plants  and  the  rock 
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garden.  This  also  is  in  charge  of  an  assistant 
curator. 

The  second  principal  assistant  curator  has 
charge  of  the  Arboretum  which  extends  to 
about  250  acres.  His  duties  include  the  care 
and  upkeep  of  all  trees  and  shrubs  and  most 
of  the  grass  and  paths,  the  ponds  and  the  lake. 
Gravel  paths  alone  run  to  about  16  miles 
while  there  are  numerous  grass  vistas  and 
avenues.  The  tree  and  shrub  collections  in- 
clude some  5,000  species.  The  various  gen- 
era are  separated  as  far  as  possible  but  amen- 
ity purposes  are  studied  by  grouping  particu- 
larly attractive  genera  and  species  about  the 
place.  Thus  large  areas  are  devoted  to  rho- 
dodendrons, azaleas,  magnolias,  crab  apples, 
Japanese  cherries,  brooms  and  so  on.  Many 
extensive  areas  have  been  given  over  to  the 
naturalization  of  narcissi  and  crocuses,  while 
in  the  wilder  parts  of  the  place  there  are 
acres  of  bluebells  beneath  the  trees. 

The  industrialization  of  the  neighborhood 
has  led  to  such  a deterioration  of  the  atmos- 
pheric conditions  that  it  became  necessary, 
rather  more  than  twenty  years  ago,  to  estab- 
lish a new  Pinetum  for  the  cultivation  of  con- 
iferous trees  in  a distant  part  of  Kent  well 
away  from  the  smoke  of  large  towns. 

No  account  of  the  Royal  Botanic  Gardens, 
Kew,  is  complete  without  mention  of  its  im- 
portance as  a finishing-off  place  for  training 
young  gardeners.  There  are  usually  between 
50  and  60  young  student  gardeners  at  Kew, 
who,  to  be  accepted,  must  be  between  the 
ages  of  19  and  24  and  have  had  at  least  four 
years’  practical  training  in  horticulture.  They 
engage  for  two  years  and  are  put  through  a 
stiff  period  of  instruction,  after  which  they 
are  drafted  to  important  positions  at  home 
and  abroad.  In  the  course  of  years  there  is 
scarcely  a country  to  which  a Kew  trained 
man  has  not  been  sent.  There  are  several  in 
the  U.  S.  A. 

An  idea  of  the  popularity  of  the  Gardens  to 
the  general  public  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  during  1947  1,620,960  people  passed 
through  the  turnstiles. 

/ i i 

“Your  Arboretum” — every  Tuesday  night 
at  7:15  over  KING. 
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Camellia  Propagation 

(Continued  from  Page  14) 
about  the  point  of  union  to  cover  all  open 
areas. 

Perhaps  something  should  be  said  regarding 
the  method  used  in  converting  unwanted  va- 
rieties over  to  those  more  desirable.  While 
the  cleft  graft  is  used  to  some  extent  in  green- 
house propagation,  it  is  probably  the  only  type 
of  graft  that  is  used  for  outside  grafting.  Plants 
of  almost  any  size  diameter  of  trunk  can  be 
cleft  grafted.  This  is  usually  done  in  the 
spring  of  the  year,  just  before  growth  starts, 
probably  from  the  middle  of  February  to  the 
end  of  March.  The  trunk  of  the  bush  or  tree 
to  be  grafted  is  cut  squarely  off,  several  inches 
above  the  ground.  Using  a grafting  iron  or 
heavy  knife,  it  is  then  split  to  a depth  of  one 
and  one-half  to  two  inches.  The  opening  thus 
made  is  then  spread  by  using  the  end  of  the 
grafting  iron,  a screw  driver  or  any  wedging 
tool,  and  the  scion  inserted  so  that  the  cam- 
biums come  together.  With  careful  removal 
of  the  wedging  tool,  the  scion  will  be  held  in 


place.  One,  two,  or  even  four  scions  can  be 
placed  in  a single  stock,  depending  on  the  size 
of  this  stock.  If  the  stock  is  fairly  small,  and 
the  tension  is  therefore  not  heavy  enough  to 
hold  the  scion  in  place,  it  is  advisable  to  wrap 
the  end  of  the  stock  with  waxed  string.  Some 
prefer  to  use  grafting  wax  to  cover  the  cut  end, 
but  this  is  not  entirely  necessary.  A sandy 
loam  of  some  kind,  which  will  provide  good 
drainage,  should  then  be  heaped  up  over  the 
end  of  the  stock  and  over  the  scion  until  all 
except  the  tip  of  the  terminal  bud  is  covered. 
A wide-mouth  glass  jar  of  some  kind  may  then 
be  placed  over  the  graft,  so  that  moisture  may 
be  maintained,  and  also  an  even  temperature 
held  about  the  scion  until  the  graft  has  taken. 
Shade,  probably  burlap  sacking,  should  be  put 
over  the  glass.  Moisture  must  be  maintained 
about  the  roots  of  the  plant  while  the  union  is 
taking  place.  The  shade  may  be  lifted  from 
time  to  time  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  union. 
When  it  appears  that  union  has  taken  place 
and  growth  has  developed  a short  distance, 
the  glass  covering  may  be  raised  slightly  on 
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one  side  to  permit  a small  amount  of  air  to 
enter.  By  degrees,  over  a period  of  several 
weeks,  the  glass  can  be  entirely  removed,  but 
the  shading  should  be  kept  on  for  a while  until 
the  new  growth  is  entirely  hardened.  Direct 
rays  of  the  sun  can  be  quite  destructive  to  new 
foliage  at  this  stage  of  growth.  Since  the  root 
structure  which  had  been  formed  to  feed  a 
much  larger  plant  now  feeds  a few  small  scions, 
it  follows  that  growth  will  be  rapid  when  once 
underway,  and  the  size  of  the  new  variety  thus 
created  will  in  its  first  year  attain  height  in 
proportion  to  the  age  of  the  understock. 


The  Propagation  of  Camellias 

(Continued  from  Page  17) 
ber  plant  life  is  not  so  active  as  in  March, 
when,  with  the  sun  gaining  power,  everything 
wants  to  be  on  the  move.  This  type  of  cutting 
then  roots  more  quickly  and  the  propagator 
has  a strong  bud  to  throw  a growth.  Against 
all  this  it  can  of  course  be  argued  that  Octo- 
ber is  not  such  a busy  month  as  March,  and 
there  would  be  far  more  spare  room  in  the 
propagating  case  of  a busy  nurseryman  in  the 
autumn  than  in  the  spring. 

Before  I leave  this  subject  of  cuttings,  I 
would  like  to  emphasize  the  need  for  caution 
when  potting  off  the  rooted  plants  into  small 
pots,  for  unless  great  care  is  exercised  the 
fleshy  roots  will  easily  be  broken  away  from 
the  cutting.  This  can  very  simply  be  done 
should  the  soil  be  pressed  too  tightly  into  the 
pots  around  the  young  plant.  At  Wisley  this 
past  autumn  quite  a considerable  batch  were 
potted  up,  and  appeared  to  be  correctly  done, 
but  about  three  weeks  afterwards  quite  a 


third  of  the  plants  withered  up  and  died.  On 
investigation  it  was  proved  that  during  the 
potting  operation  the  roots  had  become  de- 
tached from  the  cutting. 

Grafting  and  Layering 

Although  in  the  commencement  of  this 
article  I decried  the  grafting  of  camelilas  I 
must  admit  that  with  C.  reticulata  (garden 
form)  it  is  an  advisable  operation  if  the  grow- 
er is  to  get  sufficient  plants  for  his  purpose. 

C.  reticulata  is,  however,  not  easy  to  in- 
crease by  this  means  and  must  have  first-class 
attention  and  craftsmanship  to  prove  success- 
ful. I have  found  it  far  the  best  to  practice 
side-grafting  for  this  particular  plant,  taking 
pains  that  the  cambium  layers  of  stock  and 
scion  join  correctly. 

Keen  observation  will  be  necessary  to  as- 
certain the  correct  time  to  detach  the  head 
of  the  stock  from  the  grafted  plant. 

Any  common  free-growing  camellia  plants 
may  be  used  as  stock  for  grafting.  It  is  not 
advisable  to  keep  the  grafted  plants  in  the 
propagating  case  any  longer  than  is  necessary 
to  complete  the  union  of  the  cambiums.  As 
soon  as  these  are  satisfactorily  united,  the 
plants  should  be  stood  out  on  the  bench  of 
the  house  to  harden  up  the  union. 

The  layering  of  camellias  is  not  usually  ad- 
vocated, but  this  can  be  done  and  is  a ready 
means  of  increase.  The  shoots  to  be  layered 
must  not  be  too  old  and  hard;  shoots  of  one 
and  two  years’  growth  only  must  be  used. 
Pegs  will  be  necessary  to  form  the  abrupt 
turning  in  the  layer  to  check  the  flow  of  sap. 
With  camellias  a sharp  twist  of  the  stem  to 
break  the  bark  at  the  point  of  the  elbow  will 
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be  beneficial  to  the  rooting  of  the  layer.  Some 
growers  consider  it  advisable  to  make  a snick 
in  the  layer  with  a sharp  knife,  in  the  man- 
ner as  for  layering  of  border  carnations.  Ca- 
mellias are  not  the  easiest  of  plants  to  move 
from  the  open  ground,  therefore  the  layers 
should  have  ample  roots  before  transplanting. 


The  Arboretum  in  the  Fall 

( Continued  from  Page  4) 
nated.  Mr.  Fred  Meyer,  of  the  Missouri 
Botanical  Garden,  kindly  sent  us  some  of  the 
results  of  his  plant  collecting  expedition  into 
Mexico  this  summer,  including  some  very 
uncommon  tree  and  shrub  seeds,  and  from 
the  Botanic  Garden  at  Glasnevin,  Dublin, 
came  seeds  of  four  species  of  Meconopsis,  the 
lovely  Blue  Poppies.  One  of  the  rarest  items 
however  is  the  Kauri  Pine  of  the  North  Is- 
land of  New  Zealand,  A gat  his  australis,  of 
which  seeds  came  to  us  lately  from  the  U.  S. 
Plant  Introduction  Station  at  Beltsville;  it  is 
much  to  be  hoped  they  will  germinate  and 
start  their  lives  here. 

(c)  Books:  Recent  acquisitions  have  not 
been  as  numerous  as  in  previous  months  but 
are  still  varied.  They  include  Duhamel  du 
Monceau’s  famous  “Traite  des  Arbres  et  Ar- 
bustes,”  two  illustrated  volumes  published  in 
Paris  in  1755;  C.  S.  Sargent’s  finely  illus- 
trated work,  also  in  two  volumes,  “Trees 
and  Shrubs,”  (1902-1913);  “Flore  Forestiere 
de  l’Algerie,”  by  Lapie  and  Maige,  (1914); 
“Azaleas — Kind  and  Culture,”  by  Dr.  H.  H. 
Hume  of  Gainesville,  Florida;  “Ornamental 
Cherries,”  by  Collingwood  Ingram,  (1948); 
and  “Flora  of  Mount  Rainier  National  Park,” 


(1947)  presented  to  us  by  the  author,  Mr.  C. 
Frank  Brockman,  of  the  College  of  Forestry, 
University  of  Washington. 

Miscellaneous 

Collection  of  seeds  for  our  annual  seed  ex- 
change list  with  other  Botanic  Gardens  has 
continued  throughout  the  fall;  the  list  will  be 
published  before  the  end  of  the  year.  Seeds 
of  some  unusual  plants  have  been  given  us  for 
this  object  from  one  or  two  private  gardens 
in  Seattle. 

The  large  specimen  of  Cornus  Nuttallii,  the 
native  West  Coast  dogwood,  which  stands  at 
the  head  of  Rhododendron  Glen,  flowered 
amply  in  September  after  failing  to  bloom  in 
April-May.  Last  year  it  flowered  at  both 
seasons.  Young  plants  are  now  being  raised 
from  it  by  grafting  to  discover  whether  this 
character  is  constant  in  other  situations. 

The  nursery  foreman,  Lawrence  Michaud, 
unfortunately  fell  off  his  home  porch  roof 
and  broke  a rib,  but  is  now  at  work  again. 
Several  other  members  of  the  staff  have  been 
absent  at  different  periods,  affected  with  a 
gastric  type  of  flu. 
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Visitors  since  the  end  of  August  have  in- 
cluded Dr.  F.  P.  Cullinan,  of  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  U.  S.  Dept,  of  Agriculture, 
Beltsville,  accompanied  by  Dr.  E.  L.  Reeves, 
of  the  U.  S.  D.  A.  Experiment  Station  at 
Wenatchee,  Wash.;  Mr.  Riley  Stevens,  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Shade  Tree  Conference, 
from  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Johnson, 
of  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Snoqualmie  Na- 
tional Forest,  Wash.,  who  brought  with  him 
M.  Jean  Pourtet,  Inspector  des  Eaux  et 
Forets,  Nancy,  France. 

Mr.  Leo  Isaac,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
Forest  Experiment  Station,  Portland,  accom- 
panied by  Dr.  W.  E.  Hiley,  of  Dartington 
Hall,  Devon,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Champion,  Im- 
perial Forestry  Institute,  Oxford,  England. 

Mr.  Herbert  Moss,  well-known  Seattle 
rose-grower,  brought  Mr.  Robert  Pyle,  presi- 
dent of  the  Conard-Pyle  Nursery  Co.,  of  West 
Grove,  Pennsylvania,  on  Sept.  25th. 

The  Edison  School  horticultural  class,  es- 
tablished at  the  Arboretum  since  the  spring 
of  1946,  has  now  been  suspended  indefinitely, 
owing  to  the  continued  small  number  of  stu- 


dents. Until  the  end  of  September,  1948, 
Mr.  Carol  Wieting  had  been  instructor;  since 
that  date  Mr.  Paul  Brown  was  in  charge. 


The  Christmas  Rose 

(Continued,  from  Page  25) 

Paris  gardens,  starts  blooming.  Its  leaves  grow 
upright  and  are  a heavy,  deep  green.  The 
flowers  are  long,  sturdy-stemmed  and  cup- 
shaped. 

February  15,  the  very  lovely  Helleborus 
altifolius  multiflorus,  developed  by  Borch  of 
Maplewood,  Oregon,  begins  to  flower.  Its  buds 
are  more  pointed  with  a pink  tinge  and  have 
two  or  more  blossoms  on  each  stem. 

For  many  years  we  have  tried  in  vain  to 
have  “Pierre  Pachou”  set  seeds;  however, 
Borch’s  plant  always  sets  innumerable  ones. 
One  year  we  were  extremely  lucky  in  being 
able  to  cross-pollinate  these  two  very  fine 
plants  and  raised  52  seedlings.  It  is  said  that 
among  the  seedlings  of  the  hellebore  often 
much  finer  ones  develop  than  either  parent, 
and  this  proved  to  be  true.  Some  are  excep- 
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tionally  fine  specimens  and  one  is  outstanding. 
“Pierre  Pachou”  blooms  in  November,  alti- 
folius  multiflorus  in  February,  and  both  have 
a tinge  of  pink  but  this  one  is  pure  white  and 
come  into  bloom  Christmas  week.  The  flowers 
last  for  two  months  and  last  year  this  plant 
had  a gorgeous  bouquet  of  over  50  blossoms. 

Hellebores  require  a rich,  retentive  loam, 
deeply  dug  with  sand  for  drainage,  mixed  with 
leaf  mold  and  well-rotted  manure.  They  pre- 
fer to  be  planted  under  the  shade  of  a decid- 
uous tree  or  shrub  in  order  to  have  summer 
shade  and  plenty  of  winter  sun. 

Most  growers  insist  they  resent  moving.  We 
have  never  found  this  to  be  the  case.  In  our 
garden,  we  have  always  moved  them  in  any 
season,  even  in  midwinter,  when  an  especially 
lovely  plant  was  hidden  from  view.  It  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a deeply  prepared  hole  and  to 
keep  the  plants  moist.  Divisions  are  best  made 
in  June  when  the  plants  are  at  their  greatest 
vigor,  as  their  roots  penetrate  deeply  and  need 
to  build  strong  crowns  before  fall. 

Plants  are  started  like  any  perennial,  but 
be  sure  to  use  fresh  seeds  as  their  vitality 
soon  disappears.  It  often  takes  almost  a year 

for  seeds  to  germinate.  Many  gardeners  let 

% 

them  drop  under  the  plants,  protecting  the 
area,  so  that  they  may  develop  without  diffi- 
culty. It  takes  three  years  for  the  plant  to 
produce  blooms. 

In  the  summer,  use  plenty  of  peat  around 
the  roots  to  protect  the  plants  from  drying  out. 
As  a protection  from  strawberry  weevil,  apply 
“Go  West”  in  the  spring.  To  eliminate  slugs, 
bait  with  Cory’s  slug-death  in  November.  A 
top  dressing  of  well-rotted  cow  manure  and 
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bonemeal  is  very  helpful  in  the  fall.  NEVER 
cut  hellebore  leaves  as  they  manufacture  the 
food  for  the  next  flower  crop.  Just  before  the 
buds  begin  to  form  apply  liquid  manure  to  the 
surrounding  soil  and  the  flowers  will  show 
their  appreciation  by  their  added  vigor,  size  of 
flower  and  length  of  blooming  season. 

In  designing  the  garden  it  is  wise  to  know 
that  hellebores  are  difficult  to  handle  with 
herbaceous  material.  The  ideal  place  to  plant 
them  is  in  a wide  shrub  border  in  front  of 
broad-leafed  evergreens,  provided  they  receive 
some  summer  shadef.  Niger  and  orientalis  used 
in  clumps  make  a charming  edge. 

Plants  work  in  well  with  ground  covers  such 
as  myrtle,  Kinnikinnick  ( Arctostaphylos  uva- 
ursi)  and  small  ferns.  Used  with  ferns  they 
are  very  beautiful  and  some  bulbs  may  be  in- 
troduced with  excellent  results  such  as  snow- 
drops, winter  aconites  or  crocuses.  One  of  the 
most  attractive  plantings  is  masses  of  Helle- 
borus  niger  under  the  sweeping  branches  of  the 
witch  hazel,  H amamelis  japonica  or  H . mollis. 
When  they  bloom  in  January,  the  yellow, 
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feathery  witch  hazel  is  reflected  in  the  yellow 
stamens  of  the  white  Christmas  Rose. 

Hellebores  are  very  satisfactory  as  cut 
flowers  and  will  keep  from  two  to  three  weeks 
in  the  house.  Before  arranging  in  the  con- 
tainer the  blooms  should  be  hardened  by 
placing  them  into  cold  water  for  24  hours  in 
a cool  place.  If  any  droop,  cut  off  the  stem 
and  add  fresh  water.  Daily  fresh  water  helps 
them  to  last  longer. 

Always  remember  to  plant  Christmas  Roses 
where  their  beauty  will  be  a bright  spot  viewed 
from  the  windows  overlooking  the  garden  dur- 
ing the  dull  winter  days. 

Yes,  plant  them  where  you  may  look  out 
upon  them  as  the  dreary  winter  days  come 
and  go.  The  hellebore  will  capture  your 
heart!  Though  death  lurks  in  its  black  root, 
it  lifts  a face  of  such  pure  loveliness  that  men 
have  given  it  the  name  of  One  who  is  the 
symbol  of  Life  . . . Christmas  Rose. 


American  Camellia  Society 

On  September  29,  1945,  representatives 
from  six  states  met  in  Macon,  Ga.,  and  for- 
mally organized  the  society.  It  was  chartered 
under  the  laws  of  Florida  as  a non-profit  cor- 
poration, October  24,  1945. 

Its  purposes,  as  brought  out  in  the  charter, 
are  as  follows:  “The  purposes  of  this  society 
shall  be  to  promote  interest  in  the  genus 
Camellia  L.,  scientific  research  in  its  culture, 
standardization  of  its  varietal  names,  certifica- 
tion of  new  varieties,  dissemination  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  above  and  to  promote 
the  organization  and  affiliation  of  local  ca- 
mellia societies  in  the  United  States.” 

A bound  yearbook  is  published  annually 
and  news  letters  are  sent  out  quarterly.  Infor- 
mation concerning  the  society  may  be  had 
from  R.  J.  Wilmot,  secretary,  Box  2398  Uni- 
versity Station,  Gainesville,  Fla. 
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ARBORETUM  NOTEBOOK 


This  department  is  published  for  correspondence  and  pertinent  comments  by  experi- 
enced growers  on  interesting  plants  and  their  culture.  We  solicit  your  questions  but  space 
limitation  necessitates  the  publishing  of  only  such  answers  as  we  deem  of  general  interest. 


To  those  gardeners  who  feel  the  need  of  an 
edging  plant  may  I commend  Erica  carnea.  It 
begins  to  bloom  near  the  turn  of  the  year  and 
its  ruby  colored  blooms,  shining  through  our 
dark  January  days,  with  its  bright  green 
foliage,  are  like  a Christmas  gift  left  over. 
Besides  its  beauty  of  foliage  and  bloom  it  has 
beauty  of  growth — low,  compact,  neat  and  re- 
strained. 

i i i 

Azara  microphylla  is  an  evergreen  tree  that 
could  be  used  more  extensively  in  our  North- 
west gardens.  As  its  name  suggests,  it  has  small, 
box-like,  deep  green,  glossy  leaves  that  are 
borne  in  pairs  on  long,  graceful,  spraying 
branches.  The  blooms,  in  February,  are  tiny, 
rather  an  inconspicuous,  yellowish  hue,  with  no 
petals  but  clusters  of  stamens.  They,  the  flow- 
ers, have  a very  subtle,  vanilla-like  fragrance. 
The  tree  is  native  to  Chile  but  seems  hardy  in 
our  climate.  Older  trees  are  thought  to  be 
more  susceptible  to  frost. 

i 1 i 

Iris  reticulata  is  one  of  the  true  jewels  of 
early  spring:  a bulbous  iris  which  appears  late 
in  February  or  early  March  with  none  of  the 
pale,  achromatic  colors  one  may  expect  before 
the  sun  is  high  in  the  sky,  but  with  deep,  bril- 
liant violet  and  warm  reddish  orange  flowers 
coming  out  of  the  brown  earth  with  no  foliage 
and  rising  to  about  six  inches  before  it  unfolds. 
The  narrow  leaves  come  after  the  flower  has 
faded  and  then  also  die  back.  The  bulbs  should 
be  planted  in  the  fall  about  three  inches  deep 
in  full  sun  and  the  place  carefully  marked  to 
keep  it  safe  from  summer  disturbance. 

i i i 

Here  are  the  names  of  five  very  useful  garden 
books: 

1.  “The  Standard  Cyclopedia  of  Horticulture,” 
3 Vols.  L.  H.  Bailey. 

2.  “The  English  Flower  Garden,”  Wm.  Robin- 
son. 

3.  “Rhododendrons  & Azaleas,”  Clement  Gray 
Bowers. 

4.  “Magnolias,”  J.  G.  Millais. 

5.  “The  English  Rock  Garden.”  2 Vols.  Regin- 
ald Farrer. 


FAVORITE  TREES  AND  SHRUBS 
The  Viburnums;  in  variety,  but  especially  the 
fragrant  Carlesii,  the  fragrant  and  evergreen 
hybrid  Burkwoodii,  and  V.  Davidi,  compact, 
low  growing,  with  porcelain-blue  berries.  Nor 
would  one  like  to  have  a shrub  planting  without 
V.  Tinus,  the  Laurustinus. 

The  Camellias;  the  fine  varieties  of  C.  japoni- 
ca,  but  also  the  species  C.  Sasanqua  for  fall  and 
early  winter  bloom.  Flowering  cherries,  espe- 
cially the  white  “Mt.  Fuji,”  the  rose  pink  “Fu- 
genzo,”  and  the  single  flowered  yedoensis  or 
“Yoshino.” 


Flowering  crabapples;  in  particular  alden- 
hamensis,  with  rose  flowers,  purple-red  fruits, 
and  reddish  foliage;  arnoldiana,  with  drooping 
branches  and  yellow  fruits,  and  many  others. 

Rhododendrons;  especially  the  new,  large- 
flowered  hybrids,  but  of  equal  importance  are 
the  species,  to  be  planted  by  themselves,  in 
woodland  areas,  in  rockeries,  many  of  them  real 
jewels. 

Azaleas;  many  fine  new  hybrids  in  all  wanted 
shades. 

Eucryphias;  especially  the  large-flowered  nat- 
ural hybrid,  nymansensis,  (glutinosa  x cordi- 
folia),  blooming  in  August. 

Skimmia;  beautiful  evergreen  shrub  with 
shining  scarlet  berries;  one  of  the  best  is  S. 
Foremanii,  or  S.  Rogersii,  with  self-fertilizing 
flowers. 

Magnolias;  especially  the  evergreen  M.  grand- 
ijlora,  M.  stellata,  and  the  Yulan  magnolia,  M. 
denudata. 

Dogwoods;  especially  our  native  C.  Nuttallii, 
and  also  C.  jlorida,  both  pink  and  white  forms, 
and  C.  Kousa,  a beautifully  shaped  small  tree 
from  Japan,  with  showy  white  flowers  in  June, 
red  foliage  in  autumn,  sometimes  red,  berry-like 
fruits. 

Pieris;  handsome  evergreens,  especially  P. 
Forrestii,  with  beautifully  colored  spring  foliage 
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and  pendent  tassels  of  white  flowers  in  March 
and  April. 

Lilacs;  in  particular  the  handsome  French 
hybrids,  “Vestale,”  single  white;  “Lucie  Baltet,” 
single  pink;  “Firmament,”  bluish,  and  “Mme. 
Francisque  Morel,”  purple  red. 

S.  M.  B. 
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The  Vancouverias  are  charming  woodland 
plants  with  a special  appeal  to  West  Coast  gar- 
deners because  their  original  home  is  limited 
to  Washington,  Oregon  and  Northern  California. 
In  their  native  habitat  they  usually  are  found 
along  the  floors  of  densely  shaded  coniferous 
forests.  The  name,  Vancouveria,  commemorates 
the  British  seaman,  George  Vancouver,  captain 
of  the  ship  Discovery  which  surveyed  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  of  North  America  in  1792.  The  plant 
is  said  to  have  been  collected  by  David  Doug- 
las in  May,  1825,  near  Vancouver,  Washington, 
where  a Hudson’s  Bay  Company  fort  had  been 
located  by  Dr.  McLaughlin. 

There  are  only  three  species  of  Vancouveria, 
V.  hexandra,  V.  chrysantha  and  V.  planipetala. 
All  have  long-creeping  rhizomes.  The  foliage  is 
similar  in  all  three;  three-lobed  leaves,  the 
lobes  varying  somewhat  in  the  three  species. 

V.  hexandra  has  thin,  deciduous  leaves, 
bright-green  above  and  glaucescent  beneath. 
The  pendulous  flowers  are  white  with  reflexing 
sepals  and  petals  suggesting  its  common  name, 
“up-side-down  flower.”  This  species  may  be 
found  in  coniferous  forests  all  along  its  original 
habitat.  V.  hexandra,  perhaps,  is  the  loveliest 
of  the  family  with  its  graceful,  airy  manner  of 
growth. 

V.  chrysantha  is  more  or  less  evergreen  with 
leaves  darker  green.  The  flowers  are  generally 
pale  yellow  but  the  color  may  vary  in  depth 
in  varying  locations.  This  species  is  confined  in 
locality  to  the  coastal  mountains  of  Oregon. 

V.  planipetala  may  be  slightly  lower  in  height 
than  the  two  other  species  and  is  found  only 
from  south  of  the  Rogue  River  in  Oregon  to  the 
Santa  Lucia  Mountains  in  California.  V.  plani- 
petala is  so  nearly  identical  to  V.  hexandra  that 
it  has  often  been  considered  a synonym  of 
V.  hexandra.  The  color  of  the  flower  has  been 
described  as  “white  with  a lavender  tinge.” 

V.  hexandra  grows  willingly  and  graciously 
in  shady  places  in  our  gardens,  spreading  grad- 
ually but  not  insistently.  It  is  a ground  cover 
to  be  considered. 

G.  T.  D. 
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Beauty-loving  gardeners  with  slim  pocket- 
books  need  not  despair  if  they  are  blessed  with 
the  gift  of  patience.  Many  of  our  loveliest 
shrubs,  such  as  Vaccinium  vitis-idaea,  Pernettya 
rupicola,  Heather,  Daboecia,  and  many  others 
are  very  easily  propagated  by  layering.  One 
plant  may  be  developed  into  a mass  planting 
of  any  size. 

Plant  the  shrub  properly,  leaving  a slight 
depression  around  it  and  place  a layer  of  sand, 
about  an  inch  thick,  in  the  depression.  Then 
hairpin  down  the  outer  layer  of  branches,  cov- 
ering with  an  inch  of  sand  and  leaving  about 
an  inch  of  each  branch  tip  exposed. 

In  a remarkably  short  time  tiny  roots  will 
form,  when  the  branches  may  be  severed  and 
planted  in  their  permanent  places.  Keep  layer- 
ing each  outer  layer  of  branches  of  the  original 
shrub  until  you  have  as  many  plants  as  you 
wish. 

Layering  may  be  done  at  any  time  that  the 
ground  is  not  frozen. 

Mrs.  John  Harisberger 
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Stokesia  cyanea  is  a lovely  perennial  with 
lavender-blue,  aster-like  flowers  which  grows 
from  one  to  two  feet  high..  The  flower  has  a 
flat,  full  head  ranging  from  three  to  five  inches 
across.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  widely  known 
here  and  perhaps  you  who  do  know  it  have  been 
deterred  from  trying  it  because  it  is  a native  of 
South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  and  considered  a 
greenhouse  subject  by  some  gardeners.  How- 
ever, I have  had  it  in  my  garden  several  years 
and  it  thrives  beautifully  in  our  climate.  It 
makes  a delightful  showing  in  massed  broad 
effects.  Grown  singly,  as  an  accent  in  a late 
summer  border,  or  if  you  need  a bit  of  blue  in 
your  garden,  it  is  equally  delightful.  It  blooms 
from  August  through  September.  Stokesia  likes 
a well  drained  sandy  loam  and  is  increased  by 
division  in  spring  or  seeds  sown  in  a green- 
house in  February  or  in  a coldframe  in  May. 
Its  thick  strong  stems  and  leaves  make  it  ex- 
cellent in  flower  arrangements. 

Mrs.  John  Nourse 


The  largest  gift  to  the  Cornell  Plantations 
and  the  first  bequest  has  been  recorded  in  the 
agenda  of  the  Cornell  Board  of  Trustees.  In 
the  words  of  that  agenda  the  record  is  as 
follows: 

“Estate  of  John  R.  Armstrong:  The  Secre- 
tary reports  receipt  of  a legacy  in  the  amount 
of  $14,527.82  from  the  estate.  This  is  the 
first  bequest  received  by  the  University  for  the 
Cornell  Plantations.” 

John  Rorick  Armstrong  was  a particularly 
enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Plantations  idea, 
though  he  was  not  a graduate  of  Cornell. 

* i U 

“Your  Arboretum” — on  the  air  every  Tuesday 
night  at  7:15  over  KING. 
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Sources  for  Camellia  Plants,  1948 


The  Bulletin  here  presents  a list  of 
Pacific  Coast  nurseries  and  the  varieties 
of  camellias  they  offer.  This  list  was  pre- 
pared from  information  sent  by  the  growers 
themselves  at  our  request.  Although  a great 
many  more  than  those  included  here  were  con- 
tacted, the  list  was  necessarily  limited  to  those 
whose  replies  reached  us  in  time  for  the  final 
date  scheduled  for  publication. 

The  information  is  presented  in  two  groups. 
Under  List  A,  below,  are  the  names  and  ad- 
dresses of  the  nurseries,  each  with  a key  num- 
ber preceding  it.  Under  List  B are  the  plant 
names,  followed  in  each  case  by  the  key  num- 
ber of  each  grower  who  offers  the  specific 
variety  for  sale. 

The  Bulletin  wishes  to  thank  those  nur- 
series who  so  graciously  responded. 

List  A 

1.  Armstrong  Nurseries,  Ontario,  Calif. 

2.  Bonnell  Nuseries,  Rt.  4,  Box  90,  Renton,  Wash. 

3.  Bonneybrook  Nursery,  Rt.  2,  Bothell,  Wash. 

4.  Buckley  Nursery  Co.,  Buckley,  Wash. 

5.  Campus  Nursery  Sales,  5000  25th  Ave.  N.E., 

Seattle  5,  Wash. 


6.  Carter's  Camellia  Gardens,  525  E.  Garvey  Ave., 

Monterey  Park,  Calif. 

7.  W.  B.  Clarke  & Co.,  San  Jose,  Calif. 

8.  Ferrill's  Nursery,  1315  Chemawa  Road,  Salem, 

Oregon 

9.  Five  Corners  Nurseries,  15844  First  Ave.  S., 

Seattle,  Wash. 

10.  Firth  Nursery,  7244  Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

1 1.  Flainke's  Nursery,  519  N.  41st  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

(Mail  address) 

12.  Lakamas  Gardens,  Rt.  1,  Box  A,  Camas,  Wash. 

13.  Lake  Crescent  Nursery,  Star  Rt.  1,  Pt.  Angeles,  Wash. 

14.  Lakeshore  Gardens,  Rt.  1,  Box  308,  Bellevue,  Wash. 

15.  Malmo  Nurseries,  4700  25th  Ave.  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

16.  Miethke's  Nursery  & Flower  Shop,  Rt.  2,  Box  187. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 

17.  Millard  Henny,  Box  159-B,  Brooks,  Oregon 

18.  Portland  Camellia  Gardens,  8117  S.W.  Barnes  Road, 

Portland,  Oregon 

19.  Portland  Camellia  Nursery,  3307  N.  Williams  Ave., 

Portland,  Oregon 

20.  Prentice  Nursery  & Decorating  Co.,  9252  E.  Marginal 

Way,  Seattle,  Wash. 

21.  Puget  Sound  Nursery,  9201  Pacific  Ave.,  Tacoma, 

Wash. 

22.  G.  G.  Ramsey,  6312  Seward  Park  Ave.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

23.  The  Rhododendron  Nursery,  4229  S.E.  Division  St., 

Portland,  Oregon 

24.  L.  N.  Roberson  Co.,  1540  E.  102nd  St.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

25.  State  Flower  Nursery,  Inc.,  Rt.  2,  Box  145,  Bothell, 

Wash. 

26.  Strander  Evergreen  Nurseries,  13310  Interurban  Ave. 

S.,  Seattle,  Wash. 

27.  R.  E.  Tindall  Nursery,  Rt.  2,  Box  100,  Bothell,  Wash. 

28.  Wedgwood  Gardens  (formerly  Foster's  Gardens), 

7744  35th  N.E.,  Seattle,  Wash. 


List  B 
Camellias 


Abundance,  6,  7,  19 
Adah  Pearl,  6,  1 4, 

Admiral  Halsey,  6 
Admiral  Nimitz,  8,  11,  19 
Admiration,  11,  19 
Adolphe  Audusson,  5,  8,  14,  17,  18, 
19,  22 

Adolphe  Audusson  Red,  6,  11,  20 

Adolphe  Audusson  Special,  6 

Adolphe  Audusson  Var,  6,  17,  19 

Adrien  Lebrun,  7 

Agnes  Green,  3 

Aitonia,  15 

Aka-Karako, 7 

Akashi-Gata,  7 

Akebono,  5,  6,  19,  24 

Akebono  Pink,  2,  3,  10 

Akebono  Variegated,  2,  11,  19 

Alba  fimbriata,  17 

Alba  gigantea,  17 

Alba  Peony,  6 

Alba  plena,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  1 1, 

14,  15,  17,  19 

Alba  superba,  6,  9,  11,  12,  15,  16,  19 

Alba  Supreme,  3,  6 

Albatross,  17 

Alexander  Nowlin,  6 

Alice  Muntz,  6 

Aloha,  6,  7,  15,  16,  19 

Altheaflora  Pink,  11 

Altheaflora  Red,  1 1 


Altheaflora  White,  1 1 

Amabilis,  5,  11,  12,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20 

Amazing,  6,  1 1 

American  Beauty,  19 

Anemonaeflora,  7 

Anita,  1 , 6,  20 

Anna  Frost,  7 

Anne  Lindbergh,  5,  6,  19,  20,  22,  28 
Anne  Schwabe,  1 9 
Anne  Sudenstricker,  6 
Appleblossom,  6,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20 
Arabella,  6 

Arajishi,  1,  2,  6,  7,  11,  12,  14,  15, 

17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23,  28 
Argentinita,  6 
Aspasia,  6,  7,  17,  19,  20 
Auburn  White,  1 9 
Augusta  Wilson,  6,  12,  19 
Aunt  Jetty,  6,  11,  14,  15 
Aurora  Borealis,  11,  19 
Avenir,  7 

Barbara  E.,  6 
Barbara  Lodge,  1 1 
Baronne  de  Bleichroder  6,  19 
Beauty  of  Holland,  6 
Belgian  Red,  6 

Bella  Romana,  4,  6,  9,  10,  11,  18,  24, 
26,  28 

Bellcamp  Purple,  1 1 
Belle  Jeannette,  11,  16 


Beni-Karoka,  7,  1 1 

Berenice  Boddy,  6,  14 

Bessie  McArthur,  14,  15,  17,  19,  28 

Betty  McCaskill,  6,  14 

Bidwell  Var.,  6 

Biho,  6 

Bill  Lee,  6 

Black  Dragon,  8,  17 

Black  Prince,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9,  11,  12,  15, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  26 
Blood  of  China,  2,  5,  7,  1 1,  15,  19,  20 
Blood  of  Christ  6,  11,  19,  20 
Blush  Hibiscus,  1 1 
Blush  Pink  Amabilis,  14 
Bolen's  Pride,  1 1 
Brassenie,  6 
Brilliancy,  8 
Brilliant,  6,  19 
Brooklynia,  6 

California,  6,  14,  19 
Cameo,  1 1 
Cameo  Pink,  1 4 
Campbell  Ashley,  8,  17 
Campbellii,  14 

Candida  elegantissima,  1,  5,  7,  11 

Candidissima,  5,  6,  12,  18,  19 

Capitol  City,  6,  1 4 

Caprice,  2,  6,  17,  18,  19 

Capt.  John  Sutter,  6,  17 

Captain  Martin's  Favorite,  6,  11,  17,  19 


Forty 


Cardinal  Richelieu,  6,  11 
Carlotta  Grissi,  7,  19 
Carl  Rosenquist,  6,  14 
Casa  Blanca,  19 
Catherine  Cathcart,  6,  1 1 
Celtic  rosea,  1 1 

Chandleri  elegans,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10, 

11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  22,  23,  25,  28 
Chandleri  elegans  Var.,  6 
Chandleri  francine,  2,  5,  6,  7,  19, 

23,  28 

Chandleri  rosea,  1 1 
Charles  Malmo,  19 
Chastity,  6 

Cheerful,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10,  11,  13, 

15,  16,  17,  18,  23,  28 

Cheerio,  1 
Cherry,  6 

Chiyo-No-Hanagata,  6 
Christine,  2 

Christine  Lee,  5,  15,  17,  19,  20 
Christmas  Cheer,  3,  5,  14 
Christmas  Glory,  19 
Church  Pink,  19 
Clarke's  Red,  3,  4,  7 
Cleopatra,  6,  11,  14,  20 
Climax,  1 1 

C.  M.  Hovey,  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  9,  1 1,  12, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  23 

C.  N.  Hastie,  6 
Colletti,  6 

Collettii  Maculata,  11,  19 
Collusa  rubra,  2 

Colonel  Firey,  1,  2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11, 

12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  28 

Colonial  Lady,  6,  14 
Communist,  6,  15 
Comte  de  Gomer,  7,  1 1 
Concordia,  19 
Conflagration,  6,  8,  17 
Constancy,  6 
Contessa  de  Cases,  9 
Contessa  Lavinia  Maggi,  7,  1 1 
Contessa  Nieuport,  11 
Count  de  Mone,  6 
Countess  of  Orkney,  6,  19 
Covina,  1,  2,  6,  11,  15 
Crepe  Rosette,  6,  15 
Crimson  Sunset,  6,  1 1 
Crown  Jewels,  6,  1 1 
Czarina,  1,  7 


Daikagura,  1,  2,  3,  4,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  21,  22,  23, 
24,  28 

Daikagura  Red,  4,  6 
Daikagura  Variegated,  5,  6,  15 
Dainty,  6,  1 9 
Daisy  Banks,  2,  12,  21 
Daitarin,  5,  6,  8,  17,  19 
Daniels  Fluffy,  19 
Dante,  1,6,  11,  19 
Darsi,  1 1 

David  Gerbing,  11,  12,  19 
Davis  Rosedawn,  8 
Daybreak,  6,  15,  17,  19 
Dearest,  7,  20 

Debutante,  1,2,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22, 
23,  25,  28 
Della  Robbia,  1 1 
Derbiana,  6,  11,  15,  19 
Dixie  Pink,  6 

Donckelari,  2,  5,  6,  8,  11,  15,  18,  19 

Donckelari-Middleton  No.  15,  5 

Dorbrielle,  6 

Dori  McCarter,  6,  19 

Dorothy  Mac,  6 

Dr.  Duval  alba,  6 

Dr.  Lee,  11,  12,  17,  19,  20,  22 

Dr.  Shepherd,  5,  6,  1 1,  20 

Dr.  Shepherd  Red,  1 1 

Dr.  Shepherd  Var.  6,  7 

Due  de  Bretagne,  11,  16 

Due  de  Devonshire,  7,  11 

Due  d'Orleans,  2,  4,  5,  6,  18,  19,  20 

Duchesse  de  Brabant,  6 

Duchesse  de  Cases,  6 

Duchess  of  Sutherland,  5,  6,  11,  15, 

17,  18,  19 

Duchess  of  Windsor,  19 

Duncan  Bell,  5,  6,  8,  11,  15,  17,  18,  19 

Early  Campbell,  19 

Eastern  Sun  6,  1 2 

Ecstacy,  2,  11,  15,  16,  19 

Edith  Churchwell,  4 

Eleanor  Franchetti,  15 

Eleanor  Hagood,  1 , 4,  6,  7,  1 1 , 1 7 

Eleanor  McCrady,  6 

Eleanor  of  Fair  Oaks,  6,  11,  19 

Elegans,  1 1 

Elena  Nobile,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10, 

11,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  26,  28 

Elizabeth,  5,  6,  11,  16,  19 
Elizabeth  Arden,  6 


Elizabeth  Boardman,  6,  8,  11,  17,  19, 

22 

Elizabeth  Grandy,  11 

Elizabeth  White,  19 

Ella  Drayton,  1,  2,  5,  6,  1 1,  15,  17, 

18,  19,  22,  26 
El  Tremento,  19 
Emperor,  7,  1 1 

Emperor  of  Russia,  5,  6,  11,  16,  18, 

19,  21,  22,  28 

Emperor  of  Russia  Variegated,  19 
Emperor  Wilhelm,  4,  5,  7,  11,  14,  15, 

17,  19,  20,  22,  23 
Empress,  5,  11,  19,  20 
Empress  of  India  2,  9,  19,  28 
Empress  of  Russia,  1,  2,  4,  5,  7,  9,  10, 

11,  12,  14,  15,  17,  18 
English  Appleblossom,  17,  19 
Enrico  Bettoni,  1,  6,  9,  15,  18,  19 
Ethrington,  2,  6,  21 
Ethrington  White,  11,  22 
Eugene  Bolen,  1 1 
Eugene  Lizze,  6,  7,  11,  17,  18,  19 
Eureka,  6 
Eureka  Var.,  5 

Fancy,  1 

Fanny  Bolis,  1,  3,  4,  5,  11,  12,  15,  16, 

18,  19,  23 
Fanny  Bolis  Red,  5 
Feasti,  19 
Fimbriata,  1,  6 

Fimbriata  superba,  2,  4,  5,  7,  11,  12, 

14,  15,  17,  18,  19,  20,  22 
Finlandia,  5,  6,  7,  10,  14,  15,  18,  19, 

20,  21,  22,  26,  28 
Finlandia  F.  N.,  6,  11,  14 
Finlandia  F.  N.  Var.,  6 
Finlandia  Pink,  8,  17,  19 
Finlandia  Red,  9 

Finlandia  Variegated,  5,  6,  9,  11,  14, 

15,  17,  19,  28 
Finlandia  White,  11,  17 
Firebrand,  1,  6,  8,  11,  15,  17,  22 
Firegold,  7,  1 1,  20 

Fish  Tail,  8 

Flame,  2,  6,  7,  8,  11,  14,  17,  18,  19, 

20,  22 

Flame  Var.,  6 
Flamingo,  6 
Flesh  Pink  Peony,  14 
Fleurette,  6 

Fleurs  de  Renaissance,  19 
Florence  Stratton,  6,  1 1 
Forever  Amber,  1 1 


FAR  WEST  NURSERY 

Specializing  in 

Rhododendrons  • Azaleas 
E.  H.  HUMPHREY 

Route  2,  Box  93,  Bothell,  Washington 
Phone  Bothell  0913 


TREE  SURGERY 

Topping,  Removing,  Ivy  Trimming  and 
Power  Saw  Cutting,  Cavity  Repair. 
Work  Guaranteed  and  Insured 

HARRY  A.  SMITH 

1839  N.  52nd  EVergreen  0847  Seattle  3,  Wash. 


100%  ORGANIC 
PLANT  FOOD 

A SPECIAL  DEHYDRATING  and 
PULVERIZING  PROCESS 
NOW  MAKES 

AVAILABLE  WITHOUT  ANY 
FOREIGN  MATTER 

NO  WEEDS 

WILL  NOT  BURN 

Ask  Your  Dealer  for 
— Or  Call — 

POLSON  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  MA.  2891 


Forty-One 


Francine,  1,  4,  7,  11,  12,  15,  17,  18 
Frau  Minna  Seidel,  1,5,  11 
Fred  Sander,  5,  6,  7,  14,  19,  20 
Fred  Sander  Var.  14 
Frizzle  White,  6,  8,  11,  14,  15,  17 

General  Dwight  Eisenhower,  4,  6,  8 
Gen.  George  Patton,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17 
Gen.  Lee,  6 

Gen.  McArthur,  1,  2,  4, 

General  Washington,  11 
George  W.  Towle,  6 
Gerard  de  Gaillon,  11 
Gigantea,  1,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  17,  18, 

20,  22 

Gigantea  alba,  11,  15,  19 
Glen  40,  1,  4,  6,  7,  8,  11,  14,  17, 

19,  22 

Glen  Variegated,  6,  19 
Glenn  Allan,  8 

Gloire  de  Nantes,  2,  5,  6,  9,  11,  15, 
16,  18,  20 

Gloire  de  Nantes  Var.  5,  11,  19 

Gloriosa,  1 

Goddess  of  Fire,  1 1 

Goishi,  1 1 

Gold  Fish  Tail,  11 

Goshoguruma,  5,  6,  9,  11,  12,  14,  15, 

16,  17,  18,  19,  23 
Gov.  Earl  Warren,  6 

Gov.  Mouton,  7,  11,12,  14,  15,  17,  28 
Grandiflora  alba,  5,  7,  11,  19,  20 
Grandiflora  rosea,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  9, 
10,  11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 
21,  23 

Grandiflora  Variegated,  1 1 
Great  Eastern,  7,  14 
Guilfolius  Halleana,  6 
Gunnelli,  1 1 
Gypsy,  2,  6,  15 

H.  A.  Downing,  11,  15,  17,  19 

H.  A.  Downing  Var.,  6 

Haku-Rakuten,  6,  11,  14,  19 

Haku-Tsuru,  6,  7,  8,  11,  14,  17,  18,  19 

Halloween,  7 

Harlequin,  19 

Helen  of  Troy,  11,19 

Heningham  Smith,  8,  17 

Henry  Middleton,  6 

Herme,  1 , 3,  4,  5,  6,  10,  11,  12,  15, 

17,  18,  19,  20 

Hibiscus  6,  16 
Hibiscus  Red,  1 1 
Hibiscus  White,  1 1 
High  Hat,  4,  6,  8,  14,  17 
Hikari-Gengi,  4,  5,  11 
Hill,  14 
Hinomaru,  6 
Hinson  Red,  6 
Hi-Otome,  1 1 
His  Majesty,  14,'  15,  17 
Hitosugi,  12 
Hollyhock,  1 1 


Honor  of  America,  11 
Horkan,  6 

Hoshiguruma,  15,  19 
Hoyihoku,  19 

% 

II  Cygno,  6,  7,  11,  18 
II  Tramonto,  7,  11,  12 
Imbricata  rubra  plena,  7 
Imperator,  4,  5,  6,  12,  25 
Imperator  Var.,  6,  9,  16 
Imura,  6,  8,  11,  14,  17,  18,  19 
Imura  White,  2 
Inconstant  Beauty,  11 
Iwo  Jima,  14 
Iwane  Shibori,  6 

Jacksoni,  6,  1 1 

James  Allan,  8 

Japonica  Dbl.  Pink,  24 

Japonica  Dbl.  Lt.  Pink,  24 

Japonica  Dbl.  Dark  Pink,  24 

Japonica  Red,  27 

Jarvis  Red,  5,  6,  9,  15,  19 

J.  C.  Williams,  7,  17 

Jenny  Lind,  6 

Jessica,  6 

Jessica  Var.,  6 

J.  J.  Pringle  Smith,  6,  8,  17 

John  lllges,  6,  17,  22 

John  Laing,  4 

Jordan's  Pride,  5,  11,  15 

Joseph  Holland,  22 

Josephine  Duell,  6 

Judith,  14 

Julia  Drayton,  1,  3,  4,  5,  7,  11,  15, 

17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  26,  28 

Kagaribi,  6,  1 4 
Kagiri,  11,19 
Kagiri  Bell,  2 

Kikutogi,  6,  11,  16,  18,  19 

Kilvingtonia,  7,  11,  20 

Kimberley,  5,  6,  8,  9,  14,  17,  18,  19,  20 

King  Lear,  6,  8,  11,  15,  18,  19 

King  rosea,  1 1 

Kingyo-Tsubaki,  11,  19 

Kishu-Tsukasa,  1 1 

Kiyo  Ranoko,  14 

Koishi-Goshi,  6 

Kumasaka,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7,  9,  10,  11, 

12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 

22,  23,  24,  27,  28 
Kumasaka  Variegated,  6,  1 1 
Kuro-Tsubaki,  6,  19 

Ladiner's  Red,  7 

Lady  Alice,  1 9 

Lady  Audrey  Buller,  7,  1 1 

Lady  Butler,  4 

Lady  Campbell,  6,  15 

Lady  Charlotte,  6,  8,  17 

Lady  Clare,  1,  5,  6,  7,  1 1,  14,  15,  18, 

20 

Lady  Clare  Var.,  6 
Lady  de  Sanquinae,  19 


Lady  de  Saumerez,  4,  6,  15,  22 
Lady  Hovey,  19 
Lady  Hume's  Blush,  6,  17,  19 
Lady  Jane  Gray,  7,  8,  11,  18 
Lady  Marion,  5,  11,  16,  20 
Lady  Mary,  18 

Lady  Mary  Cromartie,  6,  11,  17,  19 

Lady  of  the  Lake,  8,  17 

Lady  of  the  Lourdes,  17 

Lady  Ruth,  6 

Lady  Sadie,  6 

Lady  Vansittart,  1,  5,  6,  7,  11,  14, 

17,  19 

Lady  Vansittart  Var.,  6,  8 
Lady  Wheeler,  6 
Lallarook,  6,  7,  11 
La  Peppermint,  6 
La  Reine,  6,  8,  1 1 
La  Reine  Variegated,  8,  11,  17 
Latifolia,  11,  19,  20 
Laurel  Leaf,  7,  1 1,  12,  15,  17,  18,  19, 
22 

Laurel  Leaf  White,  11 
Laurie's  Favorite,  11 
Lawrence  Haines,  12 
Lawrence  Walker,  8 
Leeana  superba,  2,  11,  16,  20 
Lee's  Variegated,  19 
Leila,  1 1 

Leona  Bolen,  6,  15 

Leucantha,  6 

Lewis  Red,  1 1 

Liberty  Bell,  6 

Lila  Lee,  1 

Lily  White,  1 1 

Lindsay  Neill,  6,  8,  11,  17 

Lois  Hill,  6 

Lorraine,  6 

Lotus,  1,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8,  1 1,  12,  15,  16, 

17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  28 
Louise  Maclay,  6,  8,  11,  17 
Louise  Weick,  6,  8 
Louisiana,  2 

Lucida,  1 1 
Lurie's  Favorite,  15 

Madame  Hahn,  6,  11 
Madame  Charles  Blard,  6 
Madame  Chiang  Kai  Shek,  6,  19 
Madame  de  StrekalofF,  1 1 
Madame  Hovey,  6 
Madame  Ingrad,  19 
Madame  LeBois,  9,  10,  28 
Madame  Maintenon,  6,  8 
Madge  Miller,  5,  6,  8 
Madonna,  22 
Madonna  Pink,  1 1 

Magnoliaeflora,  2,  3,  6,  9,  12,  15,  17, 

18,  19,  23,  28 

Magnoliaeflora  alba,  3,  4,  5,  9,  12, 
15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  24,  26,  28 

Magnoliaeflora  (English),  5,  7 
Magnoliaeflora  Pink,  1 1 
Magnoliaeflora  Red,  11 
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Magnolia  King,  7,  1 1 
Magnolia  Queen,  6,  8,  17 
Mallot  Var.,  5,  6,  11 
Maraschino,  11,19 
Marchioness  of  Exeter,  1,  6,  9,  11,  15, 
17,  18,  19 

Marchioness  of  Salisbury,  6 

Margarete  Hertrich,  6,  17 

Margaret  Higdon,  6,  11,  12,  15,  17,  19 

Margaret  Jack,  1 1 

Margaret  Lawrence,  11 

Margaret  Walker,  8 

Margherita,  1 1 

Margherita  Coleoni,  6,  11 

Marguerite  Gouillon,  6 

Mariana,  7 

Marian  Mitchell,  6,  8,  11,  17,  19 
Marie  Antoinette,  6 
Marquis  de  Montcalm  Var.,  6 
Marquis  de  Exeter,  6 
Marquissa,  1 1 
Martha  Brice,  6,  11,  17 
Mary  Ann  Slater,  6 
Mary  Charlotte,  6 
Mary  E.  M.,  14,  17,  19 
Mary  Keating,  1 1 
Mathotiana,  1,  5,  6,  7,  15,  20 
Mathotiana  alba,  2,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11, 
12,  15,  16,  18,  19,  20 
Mathotiana  rosea,  1,  6,  11,  12 
Mathotiana  rubra,  7,  11,  19 
Mathotiana  Var.,  6 
Matose,  6 

Matsukasa,  2,  6,  19 

McKenzie  Pink,  6 

Mena  Ladnier,  11,  19 

Meredith  Lake,  6,  1 1 

Mikenjaku,  2,  3,  5,  7,  9,  10,  11,  12, 

14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21,  22, 
23,  28 

Mine-No-Yuki,  11,  20 
Mission  Bells,  2,  9 
Mississippi  Hastie,  1 1 
Miss  Louisiana,  6 
Miss  Pasadena,  6 
Miss  Sacramento,  6 
Momiji-gari,  6 

Monarch,  2,  5,  6,  9,  11,  13,  17,  19 
Monjisu,  1,  5,  10,  14,  15,  16,  18,  28 
Monjisu  Red,  4,  5,  6,  11,  12,  15,  17,  19 
Monjisu  Variegated,  6,  11,  12,  16,  17, 
19 

Monstruoso  rubra,  7,  1 1 
Monta  Rosa,  19 


Montironi,  11,15 
Montironi  White,  19 
Moonglow,  17 
Moonlight,  14 
Moragne,  7 

Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  6,  9,  11,  19 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Schwabe,  6 
Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  19 
Mrs.  Charles  Cobb,  5,  6,  7,  8,  11,  17, 
18,  19,  22 

Ars.  Charles  Simons,  6,  8,  19 
Mrs.  Dorothy  Van  Der  Bom,  19 
Mrs.  Freeman  Weiss,  6,  8,  17,  19 
Mrs.  Josephine  M.  Hearn,  6,  11 
Mrs.  Harry  Davis,  7,  1 1 
Mrs.  John  Laing,  1 
Mrs.  Luerman,  6,  12,  19 
Mrs.  Moore's  Speckled,  6 
Mrs.  Sol  Runyon,  7 
Mrs.  Tanner's  Red,  19 
Mrs.  Tom  May,  6 
Mrs.  William  Beckman,  6 
Mrs.  William  Thompson,  2,  6,  1 1,  12, 
16,  17,  18,  19,  22 

Nagasaki,  4,  5,  6,  7,  11,  20; 
Nagasaki  Special,  6 
Napa  Red,  1 1,  20 
Napoleon  d'ltalia,  1 1 
Negisheko,  1 1 
Neige  d'Ore,  1 1 
Nellie  White,  7 
Nobilissima,  5,  6,  15,  19 
Normandie,  4 

Oniji,  14 
Oki-No-Nami,  6 
Old  Rose,  6 
Opelousas  Peony,  6 
Orchid  Pink,  6 
Oriental,  15 
Otome,  2,  4,  11 
Otome  Pink,  3,  6,  12,  19 
Otome  Red,  5 
Otome  White,  6 
Our  No.  324,  7 
Ox  Blood,  2 

Paeoniflora,  2,  3,  5,  6,  11,  15,  17,  19 
Panache,  1,  6,  12,  15,  17,  19 
Panache  Pink  6 
Pax  6,  17 

Paulette  Goddard,  8 
Paul  Howard's  White,  6 


Paul  William  Jannoch  III,  6 

Pearl  Harbor,  8,  14 

Pearl  of  China,  11,15 

Peggy  Joyce,  18,  19 

Peppermint  Stick,  2,  5,  11,  19 

Perfection  alba,  3,  19 

Pierette,  6 

Pine  Cone,  1 8,  1 9 

Pine  Cone  Red,  1 7 

Pine  Cone  White,  12,  15,  17 

Pink  Amabilis,  19 

Pink  Ball,  6,  7,  11,  12,  17,  18,  19,  28 

Pink  Beauty,  1 , 11,  19 

Pink  Bleichroeder,  6 

Pink  Chandleri,  1 1 

Pink  Cherry,  6 

Pink  Glory,  8 

Pink  Herme,  6 

Pink  Lady,  6,  14 

Pink  Madonna,  7 

Pink  Monte,  6 

Pink  Pearl,  1 1 

Pink  Peony,  1 1 

Pink  Perfection,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  15,  16,  17,  18,  23,  26,  28 
Pink  Poppy,  8,  1 4 
Pink  Ruble,  6 
Pink  Shell,  6 

Pink  Star,  5,  6,  1 1,  15,  17,  18,  19,  22 
Plena  superba,  7 
Pomona,  2 

Pope  Pius  IX,  2,  6,  7,  11,  17,  19,  22 

President  Lincoln,  19 

Preston  Rose,  1 1 

Pretty  Baby,  6 

Pride  of  Descanso,  6 

Pride  of  Greenville,  6,  17 

Pride  of  Portland,  19 

Pride  of  Rosebud  Farms,  15 

Prince  Albert,  6,  19 

Prince  Charming,  1 

Prince  Eugene  Napoleon,  1,  7,  11,  28 
Princess  Bacahachie,  5 
Princess  Bachinachi,  4,  5,  6,  12,  19 
Princess  Bacciochi,  1,  2,  3,  4,  6,  10, 

11,  15,  18,  19,  26 
Princess  Irene,  8 

Princess  Nagasaki,  2,  5,  11,  12,  19 
Princess  of  Wales,  19 
Priscilla  Brooks,  8 

Prof.  C.  S.  Sargent,  1,  2,  5,  6,  7,  9,  11, 

12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  28 


F.  J.  TEUFEL,  Florist 

Tuberous  Begonias 
Winter  Pansies 
GREENHOUSE  AND  SHOP 
452  27th  AVE.  N.(  1 block  north  of  Madison 
Phone  EAst  8126 
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Purity,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  9,  10,  11,  12, 
13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20,  21, 
22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27,  28 
Purple  Dawn,  7,  1 1 
Purple  Emporor,  2,  7,  11,  14,  15 
Purple  Peony,  1 1 
Purpliana,  1 1 

Queen  Bessie,  6,  1 1,  12,  14,  17,  19,  22 
Queen  of  Hearts,  11,  19 
Queen  Wilhelmina,  19 

Radiant  Glow,  15 
Radiation,  15 
Rainy  Sun,  2,  6,  18 
Red  Arendo,  15 
Red  Ball,  11 
Red  Beauty,  6 
Red  Begonia  274,  7 
Red  Chandleri,  11,  19 
Red  Eagle,  2,  1 1 
Red  Hibiscus,  1 1 
Red  Jackson,  1 1 
Red  Tricolor  Sieboldi,  5 
Refugee,  8 

Regina  dei  Giganti,  1,  3,  5,  12,  14, 

17,  19,  23 

Reine  des  Fleurs,  1 9 
Reticulata,  1,  2,  5,  6,  8,  9,  10,  15,  19, 
20,  22,  28 

Rev.  John  Bennett,  11,  15,  17  19 
Rev.  John  G.  Drayton,  3,  6,  11,  15, 

16,  17,  18 
Rhodellia  King  1 1 
Rising  Sun,  19 
Robert  Casamajor,  6 
Robert  E.  Lee,  6,  8,  22 
Robert  Norton,  6 

Robin  Hood,  3,5,  11,  12,  15,  18,  19 
Roi  Leopold,  2 
Romany,  6 

Roosevelt  Blues,  5,  19 
Rosalinda,  6 
Rosea  grandiflora,  22 
Rosea  Pink,  1 1 
Rosea  plena,  6,  17 
Rosea  superba,  6,  11,  17,  19,  20,  22, 
28 

Rose  Dawn,  6,  11,  14,  17,  18,  19 

Rose  Glory,  6,  1 9 

Rose  Hill  rubra,  7 

Rose  Queen,  6,  1 1 

Rosita,  4,  5,  6,  11,  15,  16,  18,21 

Ross,  6 

Rouge,  6 

Royal  White,  6 

Rubra  plena,  1 1 

Ruby  Glow,  1,11 

Ruffled  Blush,  1 1 

Sacco  Rose,  1 1 
Saifu,  6 

Sally  Huested,  1 1 

Salmon  Queen,  6,  11 

Sangdon,  14 

Sanko-Nishiki,  17 

Sara  C.  Hastie,  7,  11,  19,  20 

Sarah  Frost,  6,  7,  15 


Sara-Sa,  6,  22 
Sasanqua,  2,  15 
Sasanqua  alba,  24 
Sasanqua  Blanchette,  5 
Sasanqua  Briar  Rose,  5,  24 
Sasanqua  Butterfly,  3,  19 
Sasanqua  Cleopatra,  15 
Sasanqua  Crimson  King,  19 
Sasanqua  Crimson  Velvet,  19 
Sasanqua  Hiryo,  5,  19 
Sasanqua  Min-No-Yuki,  15 
Sasanqua  Monizone,  16 
Sasanqua  Monsoon,  3 
Sasanqua  Negisheko,  15 
Sasanqua  Pink,  16 
Sasanqua  rosea,  15 
Sasanqua  White,  16 
Scarlet  Beauty  228,  7 
Scarlet  Perfection,  6 
Scarlett  O'Hara,  6,  19 
Seedling  No.  3,  6 

Semi-Double  Blush,  9,  11,  14,  17,  19 

Semi-Double  Red,  28 

Senator  Duncan  U.  Fletcher,  6,  17 

Sensation,  6 

September  Morn,  6,  1 1 

Sergeant  Barrios,  6 

Setsugekka,  1 1 

Shah  of  Persia,  15 

Shangri-la,  1,7,  11 

Shin  Akebono,  7,  14 

Shiragiku,  19 

Shiro  Botan,  6 

Showa-No-Sakas,  6 

Silver  Moon,  17,  19 

Silvery  Pink,  6,  1 1 

Single  Red,  16 

Single  White,  1 6 

Smiling  Beauty,  6,  11 

Snowball,  6 

Snowdrift,  2,  3,  6,  11,  14,  16,  19 
Snow  Maiden,  1 1 
Snow  on  the  Mountain,  1 1,  20 
Snow  Queen,  2,  6,  11 
Snow  Tulip,  6,  1 1 
Snow  White,  1 1 
Snyder's  White,  24 
Sode-Gakushi,  7,  1 1 
Somegawa,  4,  17,  19,  28 
Sophia,  9,  18,  19 
Souv.  de  Bahaud-Litou,  6,  19 
Souv.  de  Henri  Guichard,  1 1 
Souv.  de  Mme.  Colette  Van  Wassen- 
hove,  6 

Spotted  Mathotiana,  1 

St.  Andre,  6,7,  14,  15 

Stardust,  5,  6,  1 1,  12,  16,  18,  19,  20 

Star  Wheel,  19 

Star  White,  19 

Stiles  Perfection  Pink,  6 

Strawberry  Blonde,  6,  14 

Suibi;ine,  19 

Superbissima,  1 1 

Supresse  Nobilissima,  18 

Surprise,  19 

Swan,  11,  15,  19 

Sweet  Delight,  6,  14 

Sweeti  Vera,  19 

Symphonette,  14 


Tanner  Williams  Red,  5,  9 

Tea  Garden  113,  11 

Te  Deum,  5,  7,  8,  11,  12,  14,  17,  19, 

20,  22 

Tennin-Kwan,  7 

Teutonia,  19 

Teutonia  Pink,  6 

Teutonia  White,  6,  11 

Thompsoniana,  19 

Tina  Gilliard,  17 

Tricolor,  11,18 

Tricolor  Sieboldi,  5,  6,  11,  19 

Triphosa,  6 

Uncle  Sam,  6,  15,  19,  22 
Usu-Otome,  1 1 

Valtavareda,  2,  6,  1 1,  19,  22,  23 
Vanity  Fair,  1 
Variabilis,  15,  19 

Vedrine,  5,  6,  8,  11,  12,  14,  15,  17,  19 
Vedrine  Var.,  1 1 
Veronica,  12 

Victor  Emmanuel,  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  9,  10, 
11,  12,  14,  15,  16,  17,  18,  19,  20, 

21,  25,  28 
Victoria  Pink,  1 1 
Victory,  6,  14 
Victory  Maid,  6 
Victory  White,  6,  8,  14,  17 
Ville  de  Nantes,  2,  6,  7,  8,  9,  12,  14, 
17,  18,  19,  20,  22 
Virgin's  Blush,  18 

Wakanoura,  2,  3,  9,  10,  11,  13,  18, 

21,  22,  25,  27,  28 
Wakanoura  Blood  Striped,  6 
Wakanoura  Pink,  26 
Wakanoura  Red,  4,  5,  6,  15,  16,  19,  26 
Wakanoura  rosea,  15,  19 
Wakanoura  Var.,  18 
Wakanoura  White,  11,  15,  19 
Warratah,  4,  7,  9,  12,  18,  21,  23 
Warratah  alba,  11,  16 
Warratah  Red,  17,  19 
Warratah  White,  5,  19 
Waterloo,  1.1,  15,  17,  19 
White  Crane,  1 1 
White  Dove,  1 9 
White  Empress,  6,  8,  14,  17 
White  elegans,  19 
White  Giant,  6,  8,  11,  14 
White  Hibiscus,  1 1 
White  King,  6,  8 
White  Magnoliaeflora,  14 
White  Princess,  6 
White  Queen,  6,  8,  11 
White  Perfection,  6,  19 
White  Poppy,  20 
White  Swan,  6,  1 1 
White  Tricolor,  14 
Wilder's  Rose,  6 
William  Penn,  6,  11,  12,  19 
William  S.  Hastie,  7,  20 
Williams,  8 

Woodville  Red,  6,  8,  17 
Yezo-nishiki,  6 
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INDEX  TO  VOLUME  XI  (1948) 


Abbott,  Harold  T.,  3:19,  30* 

Anemone  Hepatica,  1:30 
Arboretum,  Administrative  Grounds 
Development  Fund,  2:38 

— Bulletin,  Name,  1:23 

— Foundation,  Board  of  Directors,  3:20 

— Dues,  1:22 

— Historian,  3:33 

— Move,  1 :22 

— in  the  Fall,  The,  4:1 

Acquisitions,  4:4 

(a)  Books,  4:33 

(b)  Plants,  4:4 

(c)  Seeds,  4:4 

Miscellaneous,  4:33 

Plans,  4:3 

Plantings,  4:3 

Visits  and  Talks,  4:4 

— Notebook,  1:28,  2:27,  3:37,  4:37 

— Report,  Summer,  1948,  3:1 
Acquisitions,  3:4 

Other  Operations,  3:3 

Photographs,  3:5 

Plantings,  3:3 

Radio  Talks,  3:5 

Visitors,  3:5 

Weed  Control  & Sprayings,  3:1 

— Spring  Progress  in  the,  2:1 
Acquisitions,  2:3 

Library,  2:3 

Photographs,  2:3 

Planting  Operations,  2:3 

Temporary  Planting,  2:2 

Visitors,  2:3 

— Winter  Work  in  the,  1:1 

Acquisitions,  1:3 

Library,  1 :39 

New  Building,  1:3 

Other  plantings,  1:2 

Rhododendron  Glen,  1:1 

Weather,  1 :39 

Woodland  Garden,  1:2 

Arctostaphylos  uva-ursi,  4:36 
Arnold-Forster,  W.,  4:9 
Arthur  Hoyt  Scott  Horticultural 
Foundation,  The,  1:6 

— Herbaceous  Plants,  List,  1:7 

— Woody  Plants,  List,  1:7 
Athyrium  Filixfemina,  2:28 
Azara  microphylla,  4:37 
Azalea  Time  in  the  National 

Arboretum,  2:19 
Azaleas,  4:37 
Azaleodendrons,  1:15 

— Broughtonii  aureum,  1:15 

— Smithii  aureum,  1:15 

Ballard,  Phyllis  P„  1:31,  2:30,  4:25 

Unit,  4:4 

Book  Reviews 

— Azaleas,  Kind  and  Culture,  4:27 

— Camellia  Year  Book  1947,  The 

American,  4:28 

— Commonsense  Rock  Gardening,  3:36 

— Genus  Paeonia,  A Study  of  the,  4:27 

— Douglas  of  the  Fir,  2:26 

— Flora  of  Mt.  Rainier  National 

Park,  3:36 


* Numbers  refer  to  issue  number 
and  page,  i.e.,  3:19  means  No.  3, 
p.  19  of  Vol.  XI  (1948). 


— Knowing  Your  Trees,  3:36 

— Lilies  for  Every  Garden,  1:31 

— Rhododendron  Year  Book  1947, 

The,  2:24 

Brandt,  Lester  E.,  1:15 
Breeding  of  Lilacs,  The,  2:13 
Brockman,  C.  Frank,  2:39 
Buzard,  James,  4:24 

Caldwell,  C.  W„  2:18 
Camellia 

— Adolphe  Audusson,  4:8,  23 

— Alba  plena,  4:7 

— Albatross,  4:24 

— Anne  Lindbergh,  4:8,  23 

— Apple  Blossom,  4:21 

— Berenice  Boddy,  4:21,  29 

— Bradford's  Gardenia,  4:20 

— Caleb  Cope,  4:8 

— Candidissima,  4:8 

— Capitol  City,  4:24 

— Cleopatra,  4:24 

— C.  M.  Hovey,  4:8 

— C.  M.  Wilson,  4:19 

— Colonel  Firey,  4:23 

— Cornish  Snow,  4:11 

— Crusader,  4:20 

— cuspidata,  4:9 

— Daikagura,  4:8,  19,  24 

— Daitarin,  1:29,  4:8,  29 

— Debutante,  4:8 

— Donation,  4:1 1 

— Donckelari,  4:8,  19 

— Double  Red,  4:8 

— Double  White,  4:8 

— Dr.  H.  G.  Mealing,  4:20 

— Duchesse  d'Orleans,  4:8 

— Duchess  of  Sutherland,  4:20 

— Eleanor  Hagood,  4:20 

— Eleanor  McCowan,  4:24 

— elegans  (Chandleri),  4:8,  19 

— Elena  Nobile,  4:22 

— Fimbriata,  4:7,  8 
superba,  4:8,  19,  22 

— Finlandia,  4:8 

— Firebrand,  4:23 

— Flame,  4:8,  23 

— Fred  Sander,  4:19 

— Galilee,  4:20 

— General  George  Patton,  4:21,  24 

— Glenn  Allan,  4:20 

— Glen  No.  40,  4:23 

— Goshoguruma,  4:8,  13 

— Grandiflora  rosea,  4:8 

— Haku-Rakuten,  4:22 

— Henri  Bry,  4:19 

— High  Hat,  4:19,  21,  24 

— History  of  the,  on  the  Pacific 

Coast,  4:7 

— Inamorata,  4:1 1 

— James  Allan,  4:20 

— japonica,  4:9,  14,  22,  37 
x C.  saluenensis,  4:9 

— J.  C.  Williams,  4:9 

— Jenny  Jones,  4:21 

— John  lllges,  4:24 

— Joseph  Pfingstl,  4:20 

— Julia  Drayton,  4:8 

— Jupiter,  4:1 1 

— Katharin  Stanton,  4:19 

— Kollock,  4:19 

— Kumasaka,  4:8 


— Lady  Charlotte,  4:20 

— Lady  Clare,  1:29,  4:24 

— Lady  Hume,  4:8 

— Lady  Hume's  Blush,  4:7 

— Lady  Mary  Cromartie,  4:24 

— Lotus,  4:8,  22 

— Literature  of  the,  4:18 

— Madonna,  4:22 

— Margaret  Bardsley,  4:20 

— Margaret  Hearn,  4:24 

— Marie  Keating,  4:24 

— Martin  Roberts,  4:19 

— Mary  Charlotte,  4:21 

— Mary  Christian,  4:9,  10 

— Mathotiana  rosea,  4:23 

— Mehl's  Red,  4:24 

— Michael,  4:1 1 

— Mikenjaku,  4:13 

— Mine-No-Yuki,  4:11 

— Morning  Glow,  4:20 

— Mrs.  Abby  Wilder,  4:7 

— Mrs.  Baldwin  Wood,  4:20 

— Mrs.  Charles  Cobb,  4:20,  23 

— Mrs.  Freeman  Weiss,  4:23 

— Mrs.  Howard  Asper,  4:22 

— Mrs.  Josephine  Hearn,  4:24 

— Mrs.  Walter  Allan,  4:20 

— Mrs.  White,  4:19 

— oleifera,  4:9,  17 

— Oniji,  4:24 

— Paeoniflora,  4:29 

— Pax,  4:24 

— Pink  Lady,  4:24 

Peony,  4:24 

Poppy,  4:23,  24 

— Pitardii,  4:22 

— Plumfield  White,  4:20 

— Pride  of  Descanso,  4:21 

— Propagation  (United  States)  4:12 

— Queen  Bessie,  4:22 

— reticulata,  4:8,  9,  15,  23 
semiplena,  4:9 

— Rising  Sun,  4:23 

— Ruby  Glow,  4:24 

— saluenensis,  4:9 

x C.  cuspidata,  4:1  1 

x C.  japonica,  4:9 

x C.  reticulata,  4:1 1 

x C.  reticulata  semiplena,  4:1 1 

— Salutation,  4:11 

— Sasanqua,  4:9,  13,  37 
oleifera,  4:9,  12 

— Semi-Double  Blush,  4:20 

— September  Morn,  4:24 

— Shin-Akebono,  4:24 

— Shiro  Byoshi,  4:24 
Daikagura,  4:24 

— Souv.  de  Bahaud  Litou,  4:23 

— St.  Andre,  4:23 

— St.  Ewe,  4:1 1 

— Strawberry  Blond,  4:24 

— taliensis,  4:17 

— Te  Deum,  4:8 

— Thelma  Dale,  4:20 

— Tricolor,  4:19 

— Vedrine,  4:24 

— vernalis,  4:12 

— Victor  Emmanuel,  4:8 

— Ville  de  Dantes,  4:8,  19,  22,  24 

— White  Butterfly,  4:20 

— White  Doves,  4:1 1 

— White  Giant,  4:22 
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— Wilderi,  4:7 

— Woodville  Red,  4:19 

— Yohei-Haku,  4:24 

— Show,  Fourth  Annual,  1:32 
Camellia  Society,  The  American,  4:36 
Camellias  for  Northwest  Gardens,  New, 

4:22 

— for  Washington,  New,  4.24 

— for  Pacific  Northwest,  Twenty,  4:8 

— grafting  and  layering,  4:32 

— in  the  Southeast,  New,  4:19 

— in  Southern  California,  New,  4:20 

— propagation  by  cuttings,  4:15 

— propagation  by  leaf  cuttings  with 

bud  attached,  4:17 

— The  New  Hybrid,  4:9 

— The  Propagation  of  (England),  4:15 
Cameron,  D.  F.,  2:10 

Castor  pomace,  2:27 
Chaenomeles,  1:35 
Chidamian,  Claude,  4:20 
Christmas  Rose,  The,  4:25 
Clarke,  Walter  B.,  1:23,  2:13 
Clematis  Armandii,  2:29 

— montana,  2:29 

— pruning,  2:29 

Conifers,  A Few  Successfully  Grown 
in  Spokane,  3:32 

Coolidge  Rare  Plant  Gardens,  4:20 
Cornus  florida,  4:37 

— Kousa,  4:37 

— Nuttallii,  4:37 

Correspondence,  A Dossier  of,  1:24 
Corylopsis,  2:37 

— pauciflora,  1:29 

Daboecia,  4:39 
Dallimore,  W.,  4:5 
Dierama  pulcherrimum,  2:37 
Doty,  Paul  E.,  4:1 2 
Dowling,  Grace  T.,  4:28 
Dryopteris,  2:28 

English  Flower  Garden,  The,  1:30 
Eremuri,  2:37 
Erica  cornea,  4:37 
Escallonia  edinensis,  2:27 
Eucryphia  Billardieri,  1:28 

— cordifolia,  1 :28 

— glutinosa,  1 :28 

— lucida,  1 :28 

— Moorei,  1 :28 

— nymansensis,  1:28 

— pinnatifolia,  2:27 
Eucryphias,  1:28,  4:37 

Fall  Shrub  Combinations,  Some,  3:38 
Ferns  for  Border  Use,  2:28 
Fischer,  Ernest  E.,  3:27 
Fisher,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  2:29,  4:29 
Flowering  Cherries,  4:37 
Flowering  Crabapples,  4:37 
Fordyce  Memorial,  Mrs.  Grace,  2:20 
Four  Flowering  Shrubs  for  July  and 
August,  2:27 
Fremontia,  2:23 

Garden  Club  of  America,  The,  From 
the  Horticultural  Letter  of,  2:27 
Garrett  Memorial,  2:20 
Glen  St.  Mary  Nursery,  1:24 

Hamamelis  japonica,  4:36 

— mollis,  4:36 


Hanger,  Francis,  4:15 
Hanley,  Elizabeth  M.,  1:24,  4:38 
Hansen,  Robert  J.,  2:39,  3:23 
Harrisberger,  Mrs.  John,  4:39 
Helleborus  acaules,  4:25 

— altifolius  multiflorus,  4:34 

— caulescentes,  4:25 

— corsicus,  4:25 

— foetidus,  4:25 

— niger,  4:25,  36 
altifolius,  4:25 

— orientalis,  4:25 

Herbaceous  Peonies,  Let's  Talk  About, 
3:16 

Hergenreder,  John,  2:17 
Hesperhodos,  1:33 

— minutifolius,  1 :33 

— mirificus,  1 :33 

— stellatus,  1 :33 

— Vernonii,  1 :33 
Howell,  O.  B.,  1:36,  3:18 
Hume,  H.  Harold,  1:25 
Hybrid  Lilacs,  2:27 
Hydrangea  hortensis,  2:27 

— paniculata,  2:27 

Ihrig,  Herbert  G.,  2:26,  32,  39 
Insecticide  Boon  to  Flower  Gardeners, 
New,  1 :36 
Iris  reticulata,  4:37 

Jackson,  Maurice,  3:21 
John  A.  Finch  Memorial  Arboretum, 
3:19 

Kammerer,  E.  L.,  2:4 
Kinney,  Linnabelle,  2:16 
Kinnikinnick,  4:36 
Krauss,  Mrs.  Arthur  J.,  3:33 

Lancaster,  Margaret,  3:5 
Lilac  Symposium,  A,  2:8 

— Time,  2:1  8 
Lilacia  Park,  2:18 
Lilacs,  2:8,  4:38 

— at  Cedar  Hill  Nursery,  2:17 

— Hybrid,  2:14 
Leighton,  Roy  S.,  2:39,  3:16 
Literature  of  the  Camellia,  4:18 

— Bibliographies,  4:19 

— Books,  4:18 

— Trade  Catalogues,  4:18 
Longer  Lilac  Season,  A,  2:10 
Lowery,  G.  Patrick,  1:17 

Malmo,  Beth  Gilley,  2:29 
Magnolia  Alexandrina,  1:20 

— Campbellii,  1 :21 

— Coco  (pumila),  1:18 

— Dawsoniana,  1:38 

— Delavayi,  1:18 

— denudata,  1:38,  4:37 

— conspicua,  1 :20 

— globosa  var.  sinensis,  1:19 

— grandiflora,  1:18,  4:37 

— hypoleuca,  1:19 

— Kobus,  1 :20 
borealis,  1:18 

— Lennei,  1 :21 

— liliflora,  1:20 

nigra,  1 :23 

purpurea,  1 :23 

— mollicomata,  1:38 

— Nicholsoniana,  1:19 


— nitida,  1:18 

— obovata,  1:19 

— officinalis,  1 :20 

— parviflora,  1:19 

— rustica  rubra,  1:21 

— salicifolia,  1 :20 

— Sargentiana,  1:38 
robusta,  1 :38 

— Sieboldii,  1:19 

— Soulangeana,  1:20 
nigra,  1 :23 

— Sprengeri  diva,  1:38 

— stellata,  1:20,  4:37 

— St.  Mary's,  1 :24 

— tripetala,  1:19 

— Veitchii,  1:21,  2:40 

— Watsoni,  1 :21 

— Wilsonii,  1:19 
Magnolias,  4:37 

— Asiatic,  1:18 

— Temperate  Zone,  An  Amateur's 

Reference  List,  2:32 

Manks,  Dorothy  S.,  4:18 
Marckworth,  Dean  Gordon  D.,  1:5 
Meconopsis  betonicifolia  var.  Baileyi, 
1:30 

— cambrica,  3:38 
Metasequoia,  1:37,  3:33 
Morris  Arboretum,  The,  3:5 
Morrison,  A.  E.,  4:7 
Morton  Arboretum,  The,  2:4 
Mulligan,  Brian  O.,  1:18,  2:1,  20,  3:1,  9, 

4:1 

— Five  Favorite  Books,  List  of,  3:37 
Munger,  Thornton  T.,  3:11 

Notes  and  Comments,  1:22,  2:20,  3:20, 
4:26 

Nourse,  Mrs.  John,  4:39 

Peonia  albiflora,  3:16 

— albiflora  x lobata,  3:17 

x (Macrophylla  x officinalis),  3:17 

x "Otto  Froebel,"  3:17 

— cretica,  3:17 

— emodi,  3:17 

— macrophylla  (tomentosa),  3:17 

— Mlokosewitschii,  3:17 

— Moutan,  2:27 

— officinalis  lobata,  3:17 

— tenuifolia,  3:17 

— Triternata,  3:17 

— Willmottiae,  3:17 
Peony 

— "Ariel,"  3:16 

— "Birthday,"  3:17 

— "Blanche  King,"  3:16 

— "Burgundy,"  3:17 

— "Chalice,"  3:16 

— "Dr.  J.  H.  Neeley,"  3:16 

— "Elsa  Sass,"  3:16 

— "Ella  Christiansen,"  3:17 

— "Ellen  Foster,"  3:16 

— "Flower  Girl,"  3:16 

— "Kansas,"  3:16 

— "Marietta  Sisson,"  3:17 

— "Matilda  Lewis,"  3:17 

— "Minuet,"  3:16 

— "Mischief,"  3:16 

— "Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,"  3:17 

— "Nic  Shaylor,"  3:17 

— "Parry,"  3:16 
-"Peggy,"  3:16 

— "President  Lincoln,"  3:16 
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— "Red  Cockade,"  3:17 

— "Rosalie,"  3:16 

— "Smouthii,"  3:16 

— "Victoria  Lincoln,"  3:17 
Pernettya  rupicola,  4:39 
Photographs 

— Abeis  (Wind  River  Arboretum),  3:14 

— Bed  of  Rhododendrons,  3:2 

— Camellia  japonica  var.  magnoliae- 

flora,  4:16 

— Camellia  "J.  C.  Williams,"  4:10 

— Camellia  reticulata  (garden  form), 

4:17 

— Camellia  reticulata  (wild  type),  4:10 

— Native  dogwood  (C.  Nuttallii),  4:2 

— Rosa  Andersonii,  1:9 

— Rosa  crocaeantha,  1:11 

— Syringa  "Fountain,"  2:11 

— Wind  Rivery  Nursery  and 

Arboretum,  3:14 

— Winkenwerder,  Dean  Hugo,  1:4 
Pieris,  The  Genus,  2:6 

Pieris,  4:37 

— cultivation,  2:6 

— floribunda,  2:6 

— formosa,  2:6 

— Forrestii,  4:37 

— japonica,  2:7 

— lucida,  2:6 

— mariana,  2:7 

oblonga,  2:38 

ovata,  2:38 

— ovalifolia,  2:38 
lanceolata,  2:38 

— propagation,  2:6 

— taiwanensis,  2:38 

Plant  Names,  A List  of,  2:31,  3:39 
— Selections,  Design  in,  1:17 
Polypodies,  2:28 
Polystichums,  2:28 
President's  Report,  3:21 
Primula  Florindae,  2:27 
Pruning  Roses,  1:13 

Radio  Program  "Your  Arboretum,"  1: 
Ramsey,  G.  G.,  4:22 
Rheum  palmatum,  3:37 
Rhododendron  altaclarense,  1:15 

— arboreum,  1:15 

— Aucklandii,  1:15 

— azaleoides,  1:15 

— catawbiense,  1:15 

— caucasicum,  1:15 

— cinnabarinum,  1:15 

— Cunninghamii,  1:15 

— didymum,  1:16 

— euchaites,  1:16 

— "Gina,"  1:16 

— Griersonianum  series,  1:15 
x Soulbut,  1:15 

— Griffithianum  hybrids,  1:15 

— haematodes,  1:16 

— Hybridizing,  A Condensed  Outline 

of,  1:15 

— indicum,  2:19 

— Jacksonii,  1 :15 

— Kaempferi,  2:19 

— Loder's  White,  1:15 

— Maddenii,  1 :15 

— maximum,  1:15 

— mucronatum,  2:19 

— mucronulatum,  1:29 

— neriiflorum,  1:16 
series,  1:15 


— Nobleanum,  1:15 

— nudiflorum,  1:15 

— obtusum,  2:19 

— occidentale,  1:16,  2:40 
x macrophyllum,  1:15 

— ponticum,  1:15 
x mollis,  1:15 

— repens,  1 :16 

— sanguineum,  1:16 

— Thomsonii,  1:15 

— Vanessa,  1:15 

yedoense  var.  poukhanense,  2:1 

Rhododendron  Show,  Third  Annual, 
1:26 

— Report  on,  2:21 

Awards,  2:22 

Committee,  2:22 

Judges,  2:21 

Mass  Planting,  2:21 

Rhododendron  Year  Book,  3:38 
Rhododendrons,  4:37 

— Some  of  My  Favorite  Species, 

Phyllis  Ballard,  2:30 
Rhus  Cotinus  (coggygria),  2:27 
Richardson,  Walter  L.,  1:13 
Rock  Garden  Rhododendrons,  3:37 
Robinson,  W.,  1 :30 
Romneya  Coulteri,  1:29 
Rosa  alba,  1:11 

— "Albertine,"  1 :8 

— altaica,  1:12,  3:9 

— "American  Pillar,"  1:8 

— anemonoides,  1:34 

— arkansana,  3:9 

— arvensis,  1 :8 

— "Baltimore  Belle,"  1:8 

— Banksiae,  1:34,  3:9 
lutea,  3:10 

— Beggeriana,  1:10 

— bicolor,  "Austrian  Copper,"  1:12 

— blanda,  1:9,  3:34 

— bracteata,  1:34,  3:8,  34 

— britzensis,  1:10 

— Brunonii,  1 :8,  3:9 

— californica,  1 :9 

— canina,  1:10,  3:10 

— Carolina,  1:9,  3:9,  35 

— caudata,  1 :9 

— cerasocarpa,  1:8 

— cinnamomea,  1:9-12 

— clinophylla,  1 :34 

— Collettii,  1 :34 

— cymosa,  1 :34 

— damascena,  1:11 

— Davidii,  1 :9,  3:34 

— "Di  Costello,"  1:34 

— "Doubloons,"  1:8 

— Ecae,  1:11 

— Eglanteria,  1:10,  3:34 

— "Excelsa,"  1 :8 

— Farreri,  1:12,  3:34 

— "Federation,"  1:8 

— filipes,  1 :8 

— foetida,  1:12 

persiana,  1:12,  3:35 

— foliolosa,  1:9,  3:35 

— Forrestiana,  3:9,  35 

— Fortuniana,  1 :34 

— "Francois  Juranville,"  1:8 

— gallica,  1:10,  3:35 

— glutinosa,  3:35 

— graciliflora,  1:12 

— gymnocarpa,  1:9,  10,  3:9,  10 

— Helenae,  1 :8,  3:10 


— hemisphaerica,  1:12 

— "Hiawatha,"  1:8 

— hirtula,  1 :33 

— hispida,  1:12 

— Hugonis,  1:11,  3:34 

— indica,  1 :34 

— involucrata,  1:34 

— involuta,  1:12 

— "Kazanlik,"  1:11 

— laevigata,  1:33  ,3:34 

— lucidissima,  1 :34 

— lutea,  1:12 

— Lyellii,  1:34 

— macrophylla,  1:9,  3:34 

— "Marie  Loenida,"  1:34 

— "Mermaid,"  1:34 

— microcarpa,  1:34 

— microphylla,  1:12,  33 

— micrugosa,  1 :33 

— mollis,  3:10 

— moschata,  1:8,  34;  3:9 

— moyesii,  1:9,  3:34 

— multibracteata,  1:9,  3:10,  34 

— multiflora,  1:8,  34 
var.  cathayensis,  3:10 

— myriacantha,  1:12 

— nitida,  1:9,  3:9,  35 

— nutkana,  1:9,  3:9,  34 

— omeiensis,  1:12,  3:34 

— oxyodon,  3:34 

— palustris,  3:34 

— pendulina  (alpina),  1:9,  3:34 

— Persian  Yellow,  1:12 

— pimpinellifolia,  1:11,  3:34 

— pisocarpa,  1 :9 

— pomifera,  3:10,  34 

— President  Coolidge,  1:8 

— Primula,  1:11,  3:34 

— "Ramona,"  1:34 

— reversa,  1:12 

— Richardii,  3:35 

— Ripartii,  1:12 

— "Rosa  Mundi,"  1:11 

— Roulettii,  2:37 

— Roxburghii,  1:12,  3:34 

— rubiginosa,  3:10 

— rubrifolia,  3:10,  34 

— rugosa,  1:9,  33;  3:10,  34 

— sepervirens,  1 :8 

— Serafinii,  3:35 

— sericea,  1:12 

— setigera,  1:8,  3:34 

— setipoda,  1:9,  3:34 

— sicula,  3:9,  35 

— "Silver  Moon,"  1:34 

— Sinowilsonii,  3:10 

— "Soleil  d'or,"  1:12 

— Soulieana,  1:8,  3:10 

— spinosissima,  1:12,  3:9,  35 

— Sweginzowii,  1:9,  3:34 

— villosa,  1:10 

— virginiana,  1:9,  3:9,  34 

— Wardii,  1:9 

— Webbiana,  1:9,  3:34 

— Wichuraiana,  1:8,  3:10 

— Willmottiae,  1:10,  3:35 

— Woodsii,  1 :9 

— "York  and  Lancaster,"  1:11 

— xanthina,  1:12,  3:34 

forma  spontanea,  1:12 

Rose  cultivation,  3:9 

— Literature  & Reference  Books,  3:35 

— propagation,  3:9 

— Species,  Article  I,  1:8 
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— Species,  Article  II,  3:9 

— Species  for  Garden  Decoration,  3:10 
Royal  Botanic  Gardens,  Kew,  4:5 

Saxifraga  peltata,  3:37 

Scolopendriums,  2:28 

Shrubs  and  Trees,  My  Ten  Favorite, 

(P.  Ballard),  1 :31 

Shrubs,  List  of  to  Bloom  Through  the 
Year,  1:29 

Shrubs,  Some  of  My  Favorite  Berrying, 
(Mrs.  Frederick  Zeusler),  2:30 
Sickly  Foliage,  3:18 
Skimmia,  4: 

— Foremanii,  4:37 

— Ragersii,  4:37 
Skinner,  F.  L.,  2:14 
Spiraea  bullata,  2:27 
Spokane  Lilac  Festival,  The,  2:16 
Stokesia  cyanea,  4:39 

Street  Trees  in  Seattle,  2:23 
Syringa 

— "Alice  Eastwood,"  2:13 

— amurensis,  2:37 

— "Assessippi,"  2:8 

— "Audrey,"  2:9 

— "Bellicent,"  2:12 

— Blue  Hyacinth,  2:13 

— chinensis,  2:9 

— "Churchill,"  2:8 

— "Clarke's  Gaint,"  2:13 

— "Comte  de  Montebello,"  2:9 

— "Coral,"  2:15 

— cutting,  2:17 

— "Danton,"  2:9 

— "Diderot,"  2:9 

— dilatata,  2:15 

— "Duke  de  Massa,"  2:9 

— early  hybrids,  2:17 

— "Elaine,"  2:36 
-"Enid,"  2:12 

— "Esther  Staley,"  2:13 

— "Ethel  M.  Webster,"  2:36 

— "Fountain,"  2:36 

— Glory,  2:17 

— grafting,  2:17 

— "Guinevere,"  2:12 

— Henryi  group,  2:9 
x tomentella,  2:9 

— Hiawatha,  2:15 

— hyacinthiflora,  2:8 

— "Isabella,"  2:9,  10 

— japonica,  2:17 


"Jessica,"  2:9 
Josikaea,  2:9,  15 
josiflexa  group,  2:9,  12 
"Kim,"  2:12,  36 
Lady  Lindsay,  2:17 
Lamartine,  2:9 
"Laurentian,"  2:8 
Ligustrina,  2:37 
"Louvois,"  2:8 
"Ludwig  Spaeth,"  2:8 
"Lutece,"  2:9 
"Lynette,"  2:12 
"Marechal  Foch,"  2:9 
"Miranda,"  2:9 
"Mont  Blanc,"  2:9 
"Montesquieu,"  2:8 
"Moonlight,"  2:17 
"Mrs.  W.  E.  Marshall,"  2:17 
"Muriel,"  2:36 
nanceiana  group,  2:9 
"Floreal,"  2:9 
"Rutilant,"  2:9 
"Necker,"  2:8 
"Norah,"  2:36 
oblata  dilatata,  2:9 

— Giraldii,  2:8 
"Pasteur,"  2:9 
"Patricia,"  2:36 
"Peggy,"  2:36 
pekinensis,  2:17,  37 
persica,  2:9 

— alba,  2:9 
"Pink  Cloud,"  2:13 
"Pink  Spray,"  2:14 
"Prairial,"  2:9 
propagation,  2:17 
pinnatifolia  x oblata,  2:15 
"Pocahontas,"  2:8 
"President  Lincoln,"  2:9 
Prestoniae  group,  2:9,  10 
"Prof.  E.  H.  Wilson,"  2:17 
"Redwine,"  2:15 
reflexa,  2:9,  10,  15 
rothomagensis,  2:9 
"Royalty,"  2:9  ,15 
reflexa  x villosa,  2:10 

(reflexa  x Sweginzowii)  x reflexa, 
2:36 

reflexa  x Wolfi,  or  Sweginzowii,  2:36 

"Sarah  Sands,"  2:17 

"Scotia,"  2:8 

Soil  conditions,  2:17 

Sweginzowii,  2:9,  15 

"True  Blue,"  2:17 


— "Valeria,"  2:37 

— varieties,  list  of,  named  by 

Clarke  Nursery,  2:14 

— "Varina,"  2:9 

— "Vestale,"  2:9 

— "Victor  Lemoine,"  2:9 

— villosa,  2:9,  10,  15 

— villosa  x Sweginzowii,  2:37 

— "Hedin,"  2:37 

— vulgaris,  2:8,  10,  14 

— "Waldeck  Rousseau,"  2:9 

— "White  Swan,"  2:17 

— "W.  T.  Macoun,"  2:10 

Tamarix  pentandra,  2:27 
"Thiophos  3422,"  1:36 
Thorgrimson,  Mrs.  O.  B.,  1:18,  2:19 
Tradescantia  virginica,  2:29 

— "J.  C.  Weguelin,"  2:29 

Tree  Peony,  Culture  of  the,  2:27 
Trees  and  Shrubs,  Favorite,  4:37 
Trees  for  Flower,  Fruit,  or  Small 
Specimens,  Small,  3:32 

— for  Street  or  Lawn  Areas,  Large, 

(List),  3:31 

— for  Town  Gardens,  A Symposium,  3:23 

— for  Town  Gardens  in  the  Portland 

Area,  3:37 

— for  Town  Gardens,  Victoria,  3:25 

— of  Proven  Worth  in  Eastern 

Washington,  3:20 

Vacinnium  vitis-idaea,  4:39 
Vancouverias,  4:38 

— chrysantha,  4:38 

— hexandra,  4:38 

— planipetala,  4:38 
Veronica  repens,  3:38 
Viburnum  Carlesii,  2:29 

— lantana,  2:29 
Viburnums,  4:37 

Warren,  W.  H.,  3:25 
Wind  River  Arboretum,  3:1 1 
Wiley's  Garden  in  Carmel,  Mrs.  N.  J., 
1:28 

Wilkie,  David,  2:6 
Wilmot,  R.  J.,  4:19 

Winkenwerder,  Hugo  (1878-1947),  1:5 
Wister,  John  C.,  1:6,  2:8 
Wyman,  Donald,  1:23 

Zeusler,  Mrs.  Frederick,  2:30 


Forty-Eight 


HAINKE'S  NURSERY 

Grower  of  Quality  Nursery  Stock 

Many  varieties  here  are  rare  and  hard  to  find.  All  are  tip-pruned,  root-pruned  and  trans- 
planted frequently  in  order  to  produce  a plant  with  a vigorous,  fibrous  root  system  and 
compact  structure.  Plants  so  grown  are  far  superior  to  most  of  those  grown  for  height  only. 

We  are  not  a mail  order  nursery  and  we  want  our  customers  to  see  the  plant  they 
select  where  it  grows  before  we  dig  it.  To  all  in  need  of  quality  plants  we  bid  a cordial 
welcome  to  visit  our  nursery.  Come  and  see  the  difference!  See  shrub  ad  on  page  31. 

CAMELLIAS  . . . CAMELLIAS  . . . CAMELLIAS 

5,000  Lovely  Plants  . . . Over  150  Outstanding  Varieties 

We  consider  the  varieties  we  carry  the  best  of  the  best.  Available  in  different  sizes.  Three 
times  transplanted  in  4-inch  pots,  3 years  old.  Many  are  budded. 

Selling  at  one-half  cost,  according  to  variety,  90  cents  and  up 

FRUIT  TREES 

Will  discontinue  this  line  when  the  3000 
now  on  hand  are  sold.  These  trees  are 
4,  5 and  6 years  old.  All  have  immense 
fibrous  root  structure  and  are  ready  to 
bear $1.50  to  $2.50 

BERBERRIES 

All  evergreen.  If  you  want  a lovely  cat- 
proof  hedge  here  is  a real  opportunity. 

Six  years  old.  Verrucolosa,  Triancantho- 
flora,  Sargenti,  Gracilis  and  Darwini. 

BLUEBERRIES 

In  best  named  varieties.  We  never  have 
and  never  will  offer  seedlings. 

BOXWOOD 

Large  assortment,  6 years  old.  Also  have 
older  plants  in  upright  growers. 

CONIFEROUS  EVERGREENS — We  have  the  two  outstanding  varieties  of  Thuya— obtusa  and 
pyramidalis  as  well  as  others  for  hedges  and  many  others  in  older  sizes.  We  also  have  various  yews 
(no  Irish);  Cephelotaxus;  cedrus  atlantica  glauca  (blue);  Juniperus  virginiana  glauca,  and  pines  in 
assortment.  We  will  discontinue  most  varieties  of  conifers  after  these  are  sold. 

RHODODENDRONS — In  the  near  future  we  will  be  able  to  offer  several  hundred  of  these 
plants  in  very  best  and  scarce  varieties. 

Nursery  is  open  every  day,  including  Sundays,  from  11  a.  m.  to  dark  (or  7 p.  m.  when  days  are  longer). 

Shop  week-days  if  possible. 

HOW  TO  GET  THERE:  Drive  north  on  Aurora  to  N.  245th  Street  (this  is  3 miles 
beyond  Edmonds  Junction);  turn  left  (west);  drive  one  mile  (be  sure  it  is  a full 
mile ) to  next  sign;  then  turn  right  (north)  on  next  road  (see  arrow)  one-half  mile. 

HAINKE'S  NURSERY 

Mail  Address  Only  (Residence):  519  North  4lst  Street,  Seattle  3,  Washington 


SHADE  TREES 


Ash:  Green,  White. 

Beech:  American, 
Purple,  Copper, 
Fernleaf,  Weeping. 

Birch:  Canoe, 
European, 
Weeping  Cut  Leaf. 

Black  Walnut 

Butternut 

Cercidiphyllum 

Chinese  Elm 

Cladastris 


Clerodendron 

Dogwood:  Kousa, 

Red  & White  Florida, 
Weeping  Florida. 

Koehlreuteria 

Linden 

Maple:  Grinella, 
Norway, 

Pennsylvania 
and  others 

Oak:  Oak,  Evergreen. 

Tuliptree,  and  others. 
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